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Te questions involved in this subject are obviously of no small im- 
portance, and it is remarkable that they have hitherto received so little 
consideration from our profession, in America at least, and that so little 
pertinent to the inquiry before us can be found in English and American 
jurisprudence. Our statute-books, except in provisions for their 
education, are silent respecting the deaf and dumb ; and cases bearing 
on the questions under consideration are rare in our law-books. In the 
French, and perhaps in the German works on the deaf and dumb, and 
on medical jurisprudence, the subject before us is more fully and 
satisfactorily discussed and illustrated than it is in our own language. 
Some foreign codes, also, like the Roman code of Justinian, embrace 


* After this paper was written the manuscript was put into the hands of the 
Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the City of 
New York, for his revision; and I take great pleasure in acknowledging my 
indebtedness to him for the references to the Oriental Code, and English and 
American Common-Law Cases herein cited, and for the quotations from 
Bracton and Fleta. 
ent of the under I rest to 
udge Daly, I cannot refrain from expressing my high respect for his eminent 
character as a scholar and jurist.—H.P. 
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positive enactments respecting the deaf and dumb. Though what was 
law in Rome, or is law in France and Germany, is not law in the 
United States, still, as in the absence of positive enactments, we have 
to be guided by the general principles of justice and jurisprudence, it 
will be instructive and useful, as well as interesting, to know what views 
of the several questions before us, or involved in our subject, have been, 
after careful research and mature deliberation, solemnly put forth in 
other countries, or in other ages of the world. The value of such light 
as may be shed on our subject from the labors of foreign jurists will be 
the greater, that in the few English and American cases we have there 
seems to be little uniformity of principle. Of statute law relating to 
the legal rights and liabilities of the deaf and dumb, we have found 
nothing,* and the common law remains to be settled. Let us hope that 
it will prove fortunate that its settlement has been reserved for an age 
of greater light and liberality of sentiment, and of juster views of the 
peculiar condition of this exceptional class of persons. 

We find but very little respecting the deaf and dumb in any code of 
laws before the celebrated code of Justinian, promulgated in the sixth 
century of our era, which, in later ages, became the foundation of most 
of our modern European jurisprudence. The law of Moses (the most 
ancient code extant) imposes no disqualifications on the deaf, and 
mentions them only to forbid, in the name of Jehovah, those impositions 
on the unfortunate to which their infirmities might incite the vicious or 
the unthinking : ‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling- 
block before the blind, but shalt fear thy God : I am the Lord.+ 

After a diligent search through the Oriental codes, the earliest 
monuments of jurisprudence we have, very little is found relating to 
this class of persons, except among the laws of the Hindoos. In the 
Ordination of the Pundits, or code of Gentoo laws, whoever was 
“deaf from his mother’s womb,” or whoever was dumb, was classed 


* Since writing the foregoing, our attention has been called to the law of 
Georgia, which will be hereafter cited. 


t Leviticus, xix, 14. It is somewhat remarkable that the law of Moses does 
not specify deafness or dumbness among the blemishes which disqualified the 
sons of Aaron from serving in the priest’s office. (See Leviticus, xxi, 17-21.) 
Blindness, lameness, personal deformity, and some other defects were specified ; 
but if the deaf, or even the idiotic and insane, were exeluded, it was by impli- 
cation, not by direct precept. Was this omission because these infirmities 
were less common in those days than they have become in later times ;—or 
because the mere want of intelligence would sufficiently prevent the deaf- 
mute or idiot from claiming the priest's office ’ 
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among the persons incapable of inheritance.. (Halked’s translation of 
the Gentoo laws from the Persian and Sanscrit. London, 1776.) 
Though excluded from inheriting, they were not, however, left unpro- 
vided for; but the person who superseded them in the inheritance was 
bound to support them—in the language of the ordinance, to allow 
them clothes and victuals. Whether or not they were allowed to 
marry, does not appear, but as the code provided that the sons of all those 
who are excluded from the inheritance may, if free from all objection, 
inherit the share to which their parent would be entitled, it is possible 
that the dumb, or those “deaf from their mother’s womb,” were not 
interdicted from marrying. 

It is usually taken for granted that, under the laws of Lycurgus, deaf: 
mute children shared the fate of the sickly and deformed ; but this may 
be doubted. The institutions of Lycurgus were designed to form a 
nation of soldiers, and all children who were judged incapable of 
becoming soldiers, or mothers of soldiers, were ruthlessly exposed to 
death ; but it does not follow that deaf-mutes, merely as such, fell under 
this inhuman doom. Seldom deficient in animal courage, and often 
excelling in that quickness of eye and hand so valuable in a hand-to- 
hand struggle, deaf-mutes, though not adapted for scouts or sentinels, 
still might have stood in the foremost ranks of the phalanx, undistin- 
guishable in battle from the best soldiers who possessed hearing and 
speech. 

We can, in the absence of any further positive information as to the 
laws of the ancients, easily divine what the general practice must have 
been, by considering what is, at this day, the social condition of most 
uneducated, and of many partially educated deaf-mutes. Unable to 
communicate with any but their immediate relatives and more intimate 
acquaintances,—knowing but little of what is going on in the commu- 
nity,—and ignorant of statute laws, and of legal forms and proceedings,— 
their degree of intelligence very seldom correctly appreciated, or their 
rights understood,—they remain for life practically in the condition of 
children or minors. If affectionate and docile, they remain in the 
family, mere drudges—treated, we are happy to believe, in most cases 
humanely and affectionately, but seldom receiving that equitable reward 
for their labor, or equitable division of inherited property, which could 
not be withheld from one knowing, and able to claim publicly his rights. 
If, on the contrary, they grow up to be perverse, suspicious, and of 
unsteady habits, the natural results of injudicious indulgence, they often 
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become vagrants, depending for support on the compassion of their 
acquaintances, or an occasional day’s work, eked out by beggary and 
theft. In the former condition, undoubtedly the happiest, the law never 
has occasion to notice a deaf-mute, except in rare cases, when he may 
be the legal inheritor of property so considerable that his self-elected 
guardians may attempt to secure it by means which other relatives may 
think it a promising speculation to call in question. In the latter case, 
his transgressions, though we shall hereafter cite some terrible excep- 
tions, are seldom greater than those of idle boys, and are, for the 
i most part, overlooked through compassion for his infirmities. Cases 
sometimes occur in which uneducated deaf-mutes evince an ability to 
| F manage their own affairs, and even acquire property by their own 
f f industry ; but this is rare: the greater number remain, by general 
consent, as is the case with idiots, ina state of perpetual tutelage. 
Hence we may suppose that, in those times when a system of Jaws and 
jurisprudence is slowly forming, while as yet each little community in 
the state deals with rare or novel cases according to the instincts of the 
7 national common sense, deaf-mutes would be practically treated, not 
uecording to any arbitrary rule, made or intended to be made for the 
| ; greater number of cases,—and, of course, unjust to the exceptional 
cases,—but according to the degree of intelligence actually manifested 
i in each individual case. 


| Though the principle just stated is evidently in accordance with 
reason and justice, still, in its practical application, there is great room 
for error. The magistrate before whom such cases might be brought 

is seldom well qualified to judge of the actual degree of intelligence of the 

deaf-mute, and is usually unable to interrogate him even as to his actual 
Hi wishes. It was probably the occurrence of cases in which, by taking 
i) the representations of interested parties as to the degree of intelli- 
gence, or even the actual purpose of the deaf-mute, injustice had been 
done, that prompted the provisions of the code of Justinian. In this 
celebrated code, the deaf and dumb from birth are, fvithout exception, 
and without regard to the degree of their intelligence, condemned to a 
perpetual legal infancy. The code assumes throughout that deaf-mutes 
from birth are incapable of managing their own affairs; in this respect 
being considered as on a footing with the insane, and those who were 


incapable of managing their own affairs through the affliction of per- 
manent disease, and hence, like them, were to be placed under guard- 
ianship. Mente captis, et surdis, et mutis, et qui perpeluo morbo la- 
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horant, quia rebus suis superesse non possunt, curatores dandi sunt.— 
Digest, lib. i, tit. xxii, De Curatoribus. §4. 

Degerando* observes that the Roman laws before the time of Jus- 
tinian, while they preserve an absolute silence with regard to the deaf 
and dumb, speak often of those who are deaf without being dumb, or 
dumb without being deaf; because, no doubt, persons thus afflicted 
being able to manifest, either by speech or by writing, their intelligence 
or their wishes, still are unable to comply with the legal forms pre- 
scribed for those who both hear and speak, and therefore stand in need 
of exceptional provisions on the part of the lawgiver. Those who were 
both deaf and dumb were left, as we have already remarked, to be 
treated according to the discretion of the magistrate, in view of the 
intelligence they might manifest. The probability is that the code of 
Justinian did but reduce to express enactment, and to the form of a 
general rule, what had previously been the usual practice. 

The celebrated code in question furnishes, in its classification of the 
deaf and the dumb, a striking proof of the imperfect and erroneous 
notions then prevalent respecting deaf-mutes. The legislator estab- 
lishes five classes: 1, the deaf and dumb with whom this double in- 
firmity is from birth; 2, the deaf and dumb with whom this double 
infirmity is not from birth, but the effect of an accident supervened in 
the course of life; 3, the deaf person who is not dumb, but whose deaf- 
ness is from birth ; 4, the individual who is simply deaf, and that from 
accident; 5, finally, he who is simply dumb, whether this infirmity be 
in him congenital or the effect of an accident. It is hardly necessary, 
in this age, to observe that the third class existed only in the imagina- 
tion of the legislator. To this point we shall again recur. Different 

provisions were made to suit the cases of each of these five classes. 
We cite the original on the first class: 


“ Diseretis surdo et muto, quia non semper hujusmodi vitia sibi concurrent, ° 
sancimus, si quis utroque morbo simul laboret, id est, neque audire, neque 
loqui possit, et hoc ex ipsa natura habeat, neque testamentum facere, neque 
codicillos, neque fidei commissum relinquere, neque mortis causa donationem 
celebrare concedatur, nec libertatem, sive vindicta, sive alio modo imponere ; 
eidem legetam masculos quam feminas obedire imperantes.’’—Code, lib. vi, 
tit. xxii, § 10. 


Thus we see that while the faculty of acquiring property, whether 
by inheritance or otherwise, was not denied to the deaf and dumb, 


* De l’Edueation des Sourds-Muets de Naissance, i, 24. 
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become vagrants, depending for support on the compassion of their 
acquaintances, or an occasional day’s work, eked out by beggary and 
theft. In the former condition, undoubtedly the happiest, the law never 
7 has occasion to notice a deaf-mute, except in rare cases, when he may 
be the legal inheritor of property so considerable that his self-elected 
guardians may attempt to secure it by means which other relatives may 
think it a promising speculation to call in question. In the latter case, 
his transgressions, though we shall hereafter cite some terrible excep- 
tions, are seldom greater than those of idle boys, and are, for the 
sip most part, overlooked through compassion for his infirmities. Cases 
Ht sometimes occur in which uneducated deaf-mutes evince an ability to 
mm manage their own affairs, and even acquire property by their own 
[ industry ; but this is rare: the greater number remain, by general 
consent, as is the case with idiots, ina state of perpetual tutelage. 
Hence we may suppose that, in those times when a system of Jaws and 
jurisprudence is slowly forming, while as yet each little community in 
the state deals with rare or novel cases according to the instincts of the 
Hi | national common sense, deaf-mutes would be practically treated, not 
if according to any arbitrary rule, made or intended to be made for the 
1 f greater number of cases,—and, of course, unjust to the exceptional 
ft cases,—but according to the degree of intelligence actually manifested 
in each individual case. 


Though the principle just stated is evidently in accordance with 
reason and justice, still, in its practical application, there is great room 
for error. The magistrate before whom such cases might be brought 
is seldom well qualified to judge of the actual degree of intelligence of the 
deaf-mute, and is usually unable to interrogate him even as to his actual 


wishes. It was probably the occurrence of cases in which, by taking 
i! the representations of interested parties as to the degree of intelli- 
! gence, or even the actual purpose of the deaf-mute, injustice had been 
done, that prompted the provisions of the code of Justinian. In this 
| celebrated code, the deaf and dumb from birth are, ~vithout exception, 
and without regard to the degree of their intelligence, condemned to a 
perpetual legal infancy. The code assumes throughout that deaf-mutes 
from birth are incapable of managing their own affairs; in this respect 
being considered as on a footing with the insane, and those who were 
incapable of managing their own affairs through the affliction of per- 
manent disease, and hence, like them, were to be placed under guard- 
ianship. Mente captis, et surdis, et mutis, et qui perpetuo morbo la- 
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horant, quia rebus suis superesse non possunt, curatores dandi sunt.— 
Digest, lib. i, tit. xxii, De Curatoribus. §4. 

Degerando* observes that the Roman laws before the time of Jus- 
tinian, while they preserve an absolute silence with regard to the deaf 
and dumb, speak often of those who are deaf without being dumb, or 
dumb without being deaf; because, no doubt, persons thus afflicted 
being able to manifest, either by speech or by writing, their intelligence 
or their wishes, still are unable to comply with the legal forms pre- 
scribed for those who both hear and speak, and therefore stand in need 
of exceptional provisions on the part of the lawgiver. Those who were 
both deaf and dumb were left, as we have already remarked, to be 
treated according to the discretion of the magistrate, in view of the 
intelligence they might manifest. The probability is that the code of 
Justinian did but reduce to express enactment, and to the form of a 
general rule, what had previously been the usual practice. 

The celebrated code in question furnishes, in its classification of the 
deaf and the dumb, a striking proof of the imperfect and erroneous 
notions then prevalent respecting deaf-mutes. The legislator estab- 
lishes five classes: 1, the deaf and dumb with whom this double in- 
firmity is from birth; 2, the deaf and dumb with whom this double 
infirmity is not from birth, but the effect of an accident supervened in 
the course of life; 3, the deaf person who is not dumb, but whose deaf- 
ness is from birth ; 4, the individual who is simply deaf, and that from 
accident; 5, finally, he who is simply dumb, whether this infirmity be 
in him congenital or the effect of an accident. It is hardly necessary, 
in this age, to observe that the third class existed only in the imagina- 
tion of the legislator. To this point we shall again recur. Different 
provisions were made to suit the cases of each of these five classes. 
We cite the original on the first class: 


“ Diseretis surdo et muto, quia non semper hujusmodi vitia sibi concurrent, ° 


sancimus, si quis utroque morbo simul laboret, id est, neque audire, neque 
loqui possit, et hoc ex ipsa natura habeat, neque testamentum facere, neque 
codicillos, neque fidei commissum relinquere, neque mortis causa donationem 
celebrare concedatur, nec libertatem, sive vindicta, sive alio modo imponere ;. 
eidem legetam masculos quam feminas obedire imperantes.”—Code, lib. vi, 
tit. xxii, § 10. 


Thus we see that while the faculty of acquiring property, whether 
by inheritance or otherwise, was not denied to the deaf and dumb, 
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they were debarred from that full contro] of their property conceded 
toother men. It appears from the provision before cited that they could 
only buy and sell by the aid of a curator, or guardian; and the law just 
cited denies to them the power of altering the descent of property, or of 
making a gift, even with the assistance of a curator, in any of the 
modes recognized by the Roman law. They could not make a will 
or a codicil, nor create a trust-estate, nor make a donation contingent 
on the death of the donor, nor emancipate a slave. But to the second 
class—those, to wit, who were deaf and dumb by accident—all the rights 
were restored that were denied to the first class, provided they were 
able to manifest their wishes by writing. 


“Ubi autem et hujusmodi vitii non naturalis, sive masculo, sive femina 
accidit calamitas, sed morbus postea superveniens et vocem abstulit et anres 
conclusit: si ponamus hujusmodi personem litteras scientem; omnia que 
priori interdiximus, hzee ei sua manu scribenti permittimus.” 


It is worthy of remark that only deaf-mutes of this second class are 
supposed capable of receiving instruction. Cases, we cannot doubt, 
occurred in the Roman times, as well as in our own, in which persons 
who had learned to read and write in childhood, subsequently became 
deaf, and in consequence dumb. It was, doubtless, to meet such cases 
that the law before us was framed. But as in those times no cases 
were known of persons deaf and dumb from birth becoming able to 
read and write (litteras scientem), the legislator does not even provide 
for the possibility of one of this class receiving instruction in letters. 
It was then held, even by the wise and learned, that deaf-mutes from 
birth were wholly incapable of instruction,—indeed, the futility of 
attempting to instruct them seems to have become proverbial,—and it 
may possibly haye been considered by the authors of the Roman code, 
that an exception of this kind in favor of this class of persons might 
lead to attempts to pass off this mere mechanical writing from a copy 
before them, the purport of which they knew not, for a valid expression 
of their own intelligent wishes. 

It seems to us strange that the authors of this code should suppose the 
dumbness of deaf-mutes to be a direct consequence of disease, and not, 
as we now know it to be, a mere consequence of deafness: “sed mor- 
bus et vocem abstulit et aures conclusit.” This supposition appears 
more prominently in the section of the law relative to the third class— 
those to wit, who were supposed deaf from birth, yet able to speak. 
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“Sin autem infortunium diseretum est quod ita rare contingit; et surdis, 
licet naturaliter hujusmodi sensus variatus est, tamen omnia facere et in testa- 
mentis, et in codicillis, et in mortis causa donationibus, et in libertatibus, et 
in omnibus aliis permittimus. Si enim vox articulata ei a natura concessa est, 
nihil prohibet edm omnia qui voluerit facere.” 


Here the legislator supposes a class of persons who are deaf from 
birth, but who, notwithstanding, have received from nature the gift of 
speech! He indeed adds that this rarely happens (quod ita raro 
contingit); but this mere legislating for a case which we now know 
cannot possibly occur, strikingly shows how wide of the truth then were 
the notions of even the learned and profound concerning the deaf and 
dumb. In vain had Pliny (as the prince of Greek philosophers had 
done before him), in a work of high reputation, distinctly stated, that 
+ The man to whom the sense of hearing is denied is deprived by that 
defect itself of the usage of speech: there is no person deaf from 
birth who is not also dumb.” * The popular opinion that deafness and 
dumbness were distinct defects—usually, indeed, found united, but 
sometimes the one, even if from birth, existing without the other—is 
here found to influence the legislation of an empire embracing nearly all 
the then civilized world. 

We cannot suppose the counselors of Justinian to have been ignorant 
of the fact, shown by constant experience, that children learn language 
from their elders through the ear; but there seems to have been a 
prevalent idea that not merely the faculty of learning to speak, but 
speech itself, was a gift of nature, inherent in man as a reasonable being; 
and that, as the first men possessed language without having learned it 
from elders, as they had no elders, so children, whose organs of speech 
were not defective, might naturally possess speech, though they had 
never heard the speech of others. It is, however, remarkable that the 
Roman lawgiver should suppose that this natural gift of speech would 
be the very speech of his own countrymen; else, supposing a deaf 
child to speak, how should it be understood? If it be supposed that 
children may speak without having heard the speech of others, it is 
obviously more natural to suppose, with the old Egyptian King Psam- 
metichus, that they would speak the language of some primitive race 
of men, than that they would speak a language intelligible to those 
around them. 

This third regulation is terminated by an explication which is itself 


* Pliny, Hist. Nat., x, 69. 
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very curious. The lawgiver says: ‘* Quis scimus quosdam jurisperitos, 
et hoc subtilius cogitasse, et nullum esse exposuisse, qui penitus non 
exaudiat, siquis supra cerebrum ejus loquatur, secundum quod Jubentio 
Cexso placuit.” From this we learn that it was in those days held by 
some that all deaf-mutes might be made to hear (and it seems to have 
been assumed that to hear must be to understand) by speaking to them 
in a certain manner over the top of the head. It is probable that, in 
many cases of partial deafness, this opinion was confirmed by experi- 
ment ; but we may safely assert that, though persons who had become 
too deaf to distinguish words at the ordinary distance of conversation, 
might recognize them when thus spoken, deaf-mutes from birth, if 
they heard the words at all, would be sensible only of a confused noise. 
A contrivance that might enable a deaf-mute, whose deafness Was not 
total, to hear words, would no more enable him to understand them than 
a pair of spectacles or the couching of a cataract would enable one to 
read who had not previously learned to read. In some few cases of 
partial deafness, speech might, with pains and labor, be taught by often 
speaking to the deaf-mute in the mode under consideration ; and in a 
greater number of cases it might enable the patient to guess tolerably 
well at words already known ; but in far the greater number of cases 
the degree of hearing thus procured, if any, would be much too feeble 
and indistinct to be of use for instruction or conversation by vocal speech. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the annexing this observation 
to the law before us proceeded from an idea that some deaf-mutes from 
birth could be taught to speak by speaking to them over the top of the 
head. Nothing of the kind, so far as we know, was ever accomplished, 
or even attempted in Roman times. It is to be regarded as only the 
manifestation of another phase of the popular notions respecting speech. 
It is as natural to believe that the furniture of the minds of our neigh- 
bors and the texture of their thoughts are like those of which we are 
ourselves conscious, as natural, and as erroneous, as to believe that the 
earth is at rest, while the heavenly bodies perform daily revolutions 
round it. Hence, as we are not conscious of reflecting and willing 
otherwise than by the aid of words—of an internal speech—we con- 
clude that all rational beings must possess a like internal speech. And 
our Roman lawgiver, who so obviously makes the possession of verbal 
language a test of intelligence, supposed that this faculty of internal 
speech might, in cases where the ears are closed, be reached through 
the fop of the head. 
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The general principle that runs through the provisions and mistakes 
of Justinian’s code evidently is, that there can be no valid contract made, 
or assent given, except by means of words, spoken or written. The 
deaf-mute who could only make his will known by gestures was treated 
like a child, who might, indeed, buy and sell in the markets, but was 
interdicted from such grave acts as changing the descent of lands or 
emancipating a slave. This interdiction is repeated later in the Insti- 
tutes : 


“Ttem surdus et mutus non semper testamentum facere possunt: utique 
autem de eo surdo loquimur, qui omnino non exaudit, non qui tarde exaudit ; 
nam et mutus is intelligitur, qui eloqui nihil potest, non qui tarde loquitur. 
Seepe enim literati et eruditi homines variis casibus et audiendi et loquendi 
facultatem amittunt. Unde nostra constitutio etiam his subvenit, ut certis 
casis et modis secundum normam ejus possint testari aliaque facere, que eis 
permissa sunt.* 


We take these extracts from the Roman code at second hand, from 
Degerando, not having haa an opportunity of consulting the code itself ; 
and hence we have not ascertained, though we engaged the assistance 
of an eminent jurist in examining the code, what were the formalities 
prescribed by the Roman law in the case of those who were deaf by 
accident, but still able to speak. In the case of those who were both 
deaf and dumb by accident, yet able to write, as we have seen, all in- 
struments of writing executed by them, to be valid, must be written by 
the testator’s or grantor’s own hand. Under the reign of a code of 
laws so precise and formal, some provision would have been necessary 
to give legal effect to the wishes of those who, though profoundly deaf, 
were still able to speak intelligibly, but not to write. 

Disqualifications similar to those of the code of Justinian were estab- 
lished by the laws of the feudal monarchies of Europe. And in some 
cases they even went beyond the Romans, by declaring a deaf and 
dumb person incapable of succeeding to a fief, or other inheritance. 
The code of Justinian did not debar a deaf-mute from the succession, 
nominally at least, to an inheritance, but only incapacitated him from 
changing the descent, so that it passed to the next legal heir at his 
death ; but the codes or customs of some medieval realms of Europe, 
like the Hindoo code, set aside the deaf-mute altogether, and vested 
the inheritance in the next heir at once. Yet we remark, with some 
surprise, that Carpzovius, in his Definitiones Forensas ad Constitutiones 

* Instit., lib. ii, tit. xii, quibus non est perm. fac. test. 
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Electorales Saronicas, etc. (1663), after laying down the definition, 
* Mutus et surdus vel aliter imperfectus in feudo non succedit,” adds, 
De feudo tamen novo mutum et surdum vel aliter imperfectum Dom- 
inus bene investire potest.” It is easy to see why a deaf-mute should 
be judged incapable of succeeding to a fief, the holder of which was 
not only bound to military service as a leader of troops, but was usually, 
in his own territories, a civil and criminal judge ; but we should sup- 
pose the same reasons would oppose the conferring a new fief on a per- 
son in that condition. The coutradiction may, perhaps, be reconciled by 
supposing that the former was the general rule, and the latter desigued 
to operate as a rare exception in favor of deaf-mutes of noble race who 
may have displayed an intelligence greater than is usual in persons so 
afflicted ; but this exclusion of deaf-mutes from certain rights of inherit- 


ance does not appear to have been general, else the provisions to pre- * 


vent this class of persons from alienating property would have been 
nearly, if not quite, supererogatory. 

Having thus passed in review all that we have found in ancient juris- 
prudence respecting the deaf and dumb, we will now turn our attention 
to the light in which they have been viewed under the common law of 


“England. The Roman civil law is still of great authority in Continental 


Europe, and the foundation of most of their present codes ; but the 
common law of England is a distinct and different system, lying at or 
constituting the foundation of the jurisprudence of England and of the 
United States. 

In the treatise of Glanville, supposed to be the first elementary work 
on the common law, written in the reign of Henry II, towards the close 
of the twelfth century, nothing is said respecting the legal rights, dis- 
qualifications, or responsibilities of the deaf and dumb. Though this 
work is but a very loose and general summary of the law of England, 
as it then existed, it is presumed that the law made po provisions 
respecting this class of persons; for in the Norman code, which, after 
the Contest, made part and parcel of the law of England, but four 
impediments to the succession of heirs are recognized—bastardy, 
profession of religion, forfeiture, and incurable leprosy. (Le Grand 
Custum de Norm., 27.) Nearly a century after Glanville, in the 


reign of Henry III, appeared the more elaborate and learned work of 


Bracton on the Laws und Customs of England ; and in this treatise the 
deaf and dumb are referred to as a class of persons who are not entitled 
to the same rights and privileges as other subjects. It would appear 
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from Bracton, that they could not inherit as heirs, or participate in the 
inheritance. (Bracton, lib. v, De Exceptionibus, cap. 26, § 3, fol. 
430; cap. 20, § 2, fol. 421.) He draws a distinction, however, be- 
tween those who are deaf and dumb from birth, and those who have 
become so through accident or other cause, after having had the use of 
their natural faculties ; and he says that those who can hear, though 
with difficulty, and those who have merely some impediment of speech, 
are not to be considered as under the legal disabilities existing in the 
case of the deaf and dumb from birth. Those, he says, who are natu- 
rally deaf and dumb, cannot acquire anything, or enter into any obli- 
gation or contract; for, as they cannot hear what is said to them, or 
express their will, they cannot give their consent to anything. Those, 
however, who have been able to hear or speak, but have lost the power 
by accident, sickness, or other cause, he places in a very different posi- 
tion. In their case, he says, it is to be ascertained who or what they 
were before the misfortune came upon them; because, if they could 
speak and hear, and give consent at the beginning, they retain all the 
acquisitions (property) they may have acquired, and may continue to 
acquire, through their guardians to be appointed ; but should not be 
allowed, without great care and caution, to grant or transfer to another 
what they possess. And he then declares that an inquiry must be 
instituted by the court for the purpose of ascertaining and determining 
what shall be necessary for maintaining such persons according to their 
quality and the quantity of their estate. We will give the principal 
passage upon the subject from Bracton, in his own words, which will 
be the more interesting, as it shows that the law did not, at that time, 
admit, or, rather, it denied the possibility of the deaf and dumb express- 
ing their will or consent, even by signs—a state of things not remarkable 
when it is remembered that the learned Spaniard, Vives, nearly two 
centuries later, questioned, merely from the inherent incredibility of 
the thing in his view, the statement of the Heidelberg professor, Agri- 
cola, that he had seen a young man born deaf and dumb, who had 
learned to understand writing, and to note down his whole thoughts. 
(De Anima, of Vives, lib. ii, cap. de Discendi Ratione, and see De 
Inventione Dialectice of Agricola, lib. iii.) The passage from Brac- 
ton is as follows : 

““Competet antem tenenti exceptio peremptoria ex persona petentis, propter 


defectum naturee; ut si quis fuerit surdus et mutus naturaliter, si quis omnino 
loqui non possit nec audire, non tamen si tarde audiat, vel loqui fuerit ali- 
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quantulum impeditus. Et talis cum naturaliter surdus fuerit et mutus, acqui- 
rere non potest omnino, et cum omnino audire non possit nec omnino loqui, 
voluntate et consensum exprimere non potest, nec verbis, nec signis. Natur- 
aliter dico, hoc est a nativitate, sicut dicitur de ceeco, qui ceecus fuit a nativi- 
tate, quia si hoe aliter alicui evenerit a casu, inquirendum erit qualis fuerit 
ante hujusmodi infortunium, quia si loqui potuit ab initio, et audire et consen- 
tire, per se et per procuratorem acquiret, et acquisita retinet, sed tamen de 
facili non transfert ad alium acquisita, sed cum surdus et mutus naturaliter 
acquirere non possit, per officium judicis invenienda sunt ei necessaria quoad 
vixerit, pro qualitate persona, et hzereditatis quantitate, si haeres esse debuit, 
et si semel auctoritate curatoris acquisierit, si fuerit indeejectus recuperabit 
per assisam, sicut minor.” 

Bracton had carefully studied the code of Justinian, and it is a 
striking proof of his intelligence and observation, in that early age, 
that he adopts but two of the classifications of the Roman lawyers, 
viz., those with whom this double infirmity is from birth, and those 
with whom it is not from birth, but the effect of an accident super+ 
vened in the course of life. He does not repeat the absurdity of the 
Roman code, of the possibility of the faculty of speech in those who 
continue deaf from birth; nor class as disqualified persons those who 
are merely deaf, or those who are only dumb—an omission not acci- 
dental, for a great part of Bracton’s work is a mere transcript of Jus- 
tinian, word for word. His rejection, therefore, of the last three classi- 
fications of the Roman lawgiver was evidently deliberate and designed. 
He speaks invariably of those who are both deaf and dumb, and is 
careful to point out that a person is not to be included in that class 
because he has a difficulty in hearing, or an impediment in his speech. 

In the next reign, that of Edward I, appeared the work denominated 
“Fleta,” which was a mere appendage to Bracton. The writer of this 
treatise, who is unknown—for it takes its name from a fact stated in the 
preface, that it was composed in the Fleet Prison—puts the deaf and 
dumb from birth in one general classification with natural fools, the mad, 
and those who are afflicted with general leprosy ; and refers to them as 
an entire or whole class who, from their natural defect, cannot acquire 
nor aliepate, because they cannot give a legal consent; but who, from 
their inability to manage their own affairs, may have guardians appoint- 
ed over them, and may acquire property by their guardian; but the 
guardian, it seems, had no power to alienate the estate or property of 
such wards. 

“ Competet etiam exceptio tenenti propter defectum naturee petentis, vel si 
naturaliter a nativitate surdus fuerit, aut mutus, tales enim adquirere non 
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poterunt nec alienare, quia non consentire ; quod non est de tarde mutis vel 
surdis, quibus dandi sunt curatores et tutores cum ex casu talis egritudinis de 
rebus propriis disponere nesciverunt, et tales procuratores adquirere poterunt, 
sed non legitime alienare.”"—Fleta, lib. vi, cap. 40, § 2. 


As the feudal law stood in the time of Bracton and Fleta, the custody 
of idiots—under which were included the deaf and dumb from birth, or 
those who became deaf and dumb in the course of life—was given to 
their feudal lords; that is, where they had landed property, the guard- 
ianship of their person and the possession of the estate were vested in 
their lord; the title or fee remained in them until their death, and 
passed at their death to the next heir in the order of succession; but 
during their lifetime the possession of their estate, as well as of all 
lands or hereditaments which might come to them during their lives 
by purchase or descent, was vested in the lord of the fee as their legal 
guardian. In consideration of the enjoyment of their estate, he was 
obliged to support them according to their quality and the quantity of 
their property; but beyond what was necessary to maintain them, 
which was ascertained by a judicial inquisition, the rents and profits of 
their estate during their lifetime went to and were enjoyed by him 
as his exclusive perquisite or right.—Fleta, lib. i, c. 11, § 10; Dyer, 
302; Huit, 17; Noy, 27. 

Apart from the injustice of giving to the feudal proprietor, or lord 
paramount, all the benefits and profits of the estates of those who were 
disabled from taking charge of them, except what was necessary for 
the support of his ward, this regulation led to a serious train of abuses. 
It held out to those grasping and unscrupulous proprietors the tempta- 
tion to possess themselves of estates upon the presumed want of capacity 
in the natural heirs; and though the law required that the want of 
natural capacity should be determined by a judicial investigation, this 
precautionary measure proved inadequate to restrain the powerful 
barons from obtaining the control of estates upon slight and insufficient 
grounds. Not only was this the case, but the estates were shamefully 
mismanaged, injured in value, or prodigally wasted ; it being an object 
with these temporary possessors to get out of the estate as much as 
they could while they had the control. These abuses went on uncor- 
rected, until a monarch came upon the throne who had both the will 
and the capacity to cope with these feudal tyrants, and restrain them 
in their course of oppression and injustice. Among the many reforms 
which distinguished the important reign of Edward I was the passage 
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of a law abolishing this feudal privilege, and making it a part of the 
king’s prerogative to have the custody of the estates of those who, 
from want of natural capacity, were incapable of managing them. 
From a passage in Britton, cap. 16, Beverly's case, 4 Coke, 125, this 
may have been originally the common law ; and the right of possessing 
themselves of such estates may have been an assumption and encroach- 
ment on the part of the barons, like many of the feudal privileges which 
they claimed, and had the power to enforce, in that age of baronial 
supremacy. But the remarks about it in Fleta (lib. vi, § 10) indi- 
cate that this statute was an organic change in the law, and not merely 
declaratory of it. That it was administered with uprightness and vigor, 
is to be assumed from the manner in which the laws were maintained 
and enforced during the reign of this powerful, vigilant, and energetic 
monarch. Whether it had fallen into disuse during the turbulent reign 
of his feeble successor, or whether its provisions were not regarded as 
sufficiently explicit, we are unable to say, as the statute is now lost; 
but in the reign of Edward ILI a new law was passed, declaring that 
the king should have the custody of the lands of natural fools, taking 
the profit of them without waste or destruction, and should find them 
in necessaries; and that after the death of such idiot he should render 
the lands to the right heirs, and that they should not aliene their lands, 
nor should their heirs be disinherited (17 Edw. JU, Stat. I, c. 8). 
Lord Coke, in interpreting this statute, declared that it applied only in 
the case of idiots a nativitate (Beverly’s case, 1 Coke, 127). It has 
been shown by the quotation from Fleta, that the deaf and dumb from 
birth were regarded by the law as idiots; and had the law continued 
so to regard them, without qualification or exception, it would have 
been productive of endless absurdities, and led, in many instances, to 
the grossest injustice. But it is one of the chief excellences of the 
common law, that, unlike the Roman civil law, it is not a positive code 
of definitions, but adapts itself to the progress of knowledge, rejecting 
any absurdity that has grown out of the ignorance of the past, and 
recognizing as its principle and practice whatever becomes apparent 
in a more enlightened condition of society. How loosely the common 
law, or the expounders of it, define, even two centuries later, what 
was understood in law as an idiot, will appear from Fitzherbert’s Nat- 
ura Brevium, written in the reign of Henry VIII. « An idiot,” says 
this writer, ‘is one that cannot number twenty pence, or tell who was 
his father or mother, or how old he is, &c., so that it may appear that 
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he hath no understanding or reason what shall be for his profit or his 
loss. But if he have such understanding that he knows and under- 
stands his letters, and can read by teaching or information of another 
man, then it seemeth he is not a sot nor a natural idiot” (f.—N. B. 
233, B)—a definition which Lord Tenterden characterized as absurd, 


or repugnant to common sense ; “ for,” 


said that eminent judge, * as 
to repeating the letters of the alphabet, or reading what is set before 
him, a child of three years may dothat.” (1 Dow, P. C. New Series, 
392. 3. Bligh, New Series). Even under Fitzherbert’s defini- 
tion, an educated mute, in that age, would not have been an idiot. But 
such definitions, our legal adviser, Judge Daly, assures us, were of no 
practical consequence, for it was wisely ordained by the common law 
that the question whether or not a man was to be adjudged an idiot, 
was a question of fact, to be determined by a jury, not according to 
legal definitions, but as they found the fact to be upon the testimony 
laid before them; and no man could be deprived of his property, or of 
the common rights and privileges of a subject upon that ground, unless 
upon offices found, as the old legal phrase is.—Dyer, 25; Moor, 4, pl. 
11; Bacon’s Abs. 5; Idiot, B. Skin. 5. 178. 

That the deaf and dumb from birth were deemed incapable of giving 
their consent to any act, and that acts done by them while under this 
infirmity, such as granting or conveying any interest in their real 
estate, were void, was up to this period the recognized rule of law, 
has been shown by the writers referred to. But in the very reign in 
which Fitzherbert wrote, the law upon this point seems to have been 
questioned. In the thirty-sixth year of Henry VIII a case occurred 
in which a son sought to avoid a conveyance of land made by his 
father, upon the ground that his father, in the language of the report 
( Young v. Sant, Dyer, 56, a), was, from the time of his birth until the 
day of his death deaf and dumb, and being so deaf and dumb, made 
a charter of feoffment of the land, which charter he sealed and deliver- 
ed upon the land to the defendant. The son accordingly brought an 
action of trespass aguinst the defendant for entering upon the land, 
and the defendant demurred,—that is, denied that the son had any ground 
of action against him, or had any right to the property.” What decision 
was come to by the court upon the interposition of this demurrer— 
whether they held that the defendant had acquired a lawful right to the 
land under the instrument which the deaf and dumb owner of it had 
sealed and delivered to the defendant, or whetherthe son was entitled to 
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the property by reason of his father’s incapacity to make such a deed of 
conveyance—does not appear from the report; but the case is referred 
to, to show that the law was not at that time taken for granted, but 
was at least doubtful or unsettled. This state of uncertainty seems to 
have existed during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I; for Lord 
Lord Coke admits that it was the opinion of some that this class of 
persons might express their consent by signs. “One,” he says, “that 
is deaf and wholly deprived of his hearing cannot give, and so one 
that is dumb and cannot speak. Yet (according to the opinion of some) 
they may consent by signs; but it is generally held that he that is dumb 
cannot make a gift, because he cannot consent to it.—1. Inst. 107. 

In the reign of Charles I, however, a case arose in which the ques- 
tion came directly before the court for decision—whether a person 
born dumb and deaf could transfer an interest in lands, and give a valid 
consent to the transter by signs. We will give the case as it appears 
in Carter’s Reports. (Martha Elyot’s Case, 53.) Chief-Justice 
Bridgman, reported that a woman came before him to levy a fine (one 
of the modes of transferring estates of freehold by the common law), 
and he gave to the court the following statement: She and her three 
sisters have a house and land. An uncle hath maintained and taken 
great care of her, and he is to buy the house and land of them, and he 
agrees to maintain her, if she will pass her lands for security. As to 
her intelligence, the sisters say she knows and understands the mean- 
ing of all this. I demanded what sign she would make for passing 
away her lands, and as it was interpreted to me, she put her hands that 
way, where the lands lay, and spread out her hands. It being a busi- 
ness of thecourt, and for her own good, I thought fit to communicate it 
to you. He then referred to the case of one Hill, who was born deaf 
and dumb, and was brought before Justice Warburton to levy a fine, but 
the judge would do nothing until he had acquainted his brethren. Hill 
was examined, and being found intelligent, Judge W. took the fine. 
Upon this report being made to the court by Chief-Justice Bridgman, 
Archer, one of the Justices, said the rule of law is, that in fines and 
feoffments (the usual mode at that time, of conveying an interest in 
land), if there is good intelligence, they (mutes) may do such acts. 
They may be admitted to make contracts for their gootl They are 
admitted, upon examination, to marry, and to receive the sacraments. 
They may make contracts for their persons, why not for their estates. 
I conceive that it may be done, and that your lordship may take the fine. 
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The other two judges, Tirrel and Brown, agreed, and the fine was 
accordingly taken. 

When this case occurred, the successful efforts that had been made 
during the century preceding, in different parts of Europe, to instruct 
the deaf and dumb and to improve their condition, had been brought 
before the English public. Half a century had elapsed since Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and the other companions of Charles I in his romantic 
journey into Spain, had brought back reports of the marvelous success of 
Ponce and Bonet in teaching deaf-mutes, nobles of the great house of 
Velasco. Atthe time of this decision, Drs. Bulwer and Wallis, the latter 
a practical teacher, and a man eminent in almost all kinds of learning, 
were then living. Wallis had exhibited his pupil, Daniel Whalley, 
before the Royal Society more than ten years previously. Whalley, 
indeed, was not deaf from birth, but others of Dr. Wallis’s pupils were. 
Dr. Bulwer’s * Philocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Friend,” had 
been published more than twenty years. Holder had also published 
his ** Elements of Speech, with an Appendix concerning persons Deaf 
and Dumb,” in which he gave an account of the method he employed, 
as early as 1659, in the education of a deaf and dumb person. And, 
shortly before the decision now in question (that is, in 1670), a letter of 
Wallis, detailing his methods of instruction, had appeared in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, and in the same year George Sibscota publish- 
ed his little work entitled “The Deaf and Dumb Man’s Discourse.” 
Light was breaking at several distinct points out of the night of dark- 
ness that had so long involved the deaf and dumb. To these works, as 
well as to the personal efforts of those English philanthropists, the credit 
is, no doubt, due for a more enlightened view, on the part of the courts, 
of the legal rights and responsibilities of this class of persons. 

In this connection we will refer to a subsequent case which appears 
to be the earliest English adjudication upon the right of those born deaf 
and dumb-to have the possession, enjoyment, and management of their 
real and personal property, where it appears to the court that they have 
the requisite intelligence. In 1754, a woman born deaf and dumb, upon 
arriving at the age of twenty-one years, applied to the Court of Chan- 
cery for the possession of her real estate, and for the enjoyment of her 
personal estate (it is presumed that she had been previously under the 
control of a guardian). Upon her appearing before the Chancellor, 
Lord Hardwicke, he put questions to her in writing, and receiving suit- 
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able answers to them in writing, he ordered her application to be 
granted.— Dickinson v. Blisset, 1 Dickens, 162. 

After the passage of the statute of Edward III, referred to on a pre- 
vious page, it became usual for the king to grant the custody of the estates 
of idiots to some person, who thereby became entitled to the same privi- 
leges and powers which the king enjoyed under the statute—that is, the 
possession of the estate, and the enjoyment of the rents and profits— 
upon the condition of supporting the idiot. These grants, which were 
made for a bonus, or consideration, became and continued for centuries 
to be one of the sources of the royal revenue ; and the power thus 
conferred upon these grantees or guardians came in time to operate 
injuriously upon such estates, as the guardianship of the feudal barons 
had formerly done. (4 Inst. 203.) So great was the hardship upon 
private families that, in the reign of James I, it was proposed to vest 
the custody in the relatives of the party, and settle an equivalent upon 
the crown in place of it. But an abuse which yielded so much revenue 
to the crown was not easy of removal, and it remained uncorrected til! 
the breaking out of the revolution of 1640, since which time the crown 
has always granted the surplus profits of an idiot’s estate to some of 
his family. (1 Ridley, P. C.,519.) From the time of Henry VIII, the 
administration of such estates was vested in a Court of Wards. This 
court was abolished in the reign of Charles IT, and its authority over 
such matters then vested in the Court of Chancery. And the right of 
directing the contro] and administration of such estates has, in England, 
remained in the Court of Chancery until the present time. Whether 
vr not a man is an idiot, incapable of managing his affairs, is ascertained 
by a writ, de idiotd inquirendo, which must be tried by a jury of twelve 
men. ‘To prevent abuse, the finding may be reviewed in the Court of 
Chancery, and the alleged idiot brought before the Chancellor for in- 
spection, who, if he is not satisfied that the finding is correct, may dis- 
charge the whole proceeding. If he is satisfied of its correctness, he 
appoints a person to take charge and manage the estate, who acts 
always under the supervision and control of the Chancellor. 

In this country this power is most usually vested in the courts of 
equity, and though there are different regulations in different states, 
the general mode of proceeding is essentially the same as in England.* 

The result of this examination of English common law, as the foun- 


* For this exposition of the English law on our subject we are indebted to 
Judge Daly, of New York. 
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dation of American law, is, that the deaf and dumb have ever possessed 
the same rights of inheritance as those who are not deaf and dumb ; 
and, like the latter, are restricted in the full enjoyment of such rights 
only upon proof of the want of the requisite intelligence. This also, 
we believe, is the case throughout Europe, the old feudal codes having 
mostly passed away. As to what would be deemed satisfactory proof 
of the requisite intelligence, there is evidently room for much diversity 
of opinion ; and different decisions may be given in similar cases, accord- 
ing to the degree of intelligence and freedom from prejudice of the 
judge or jury. In such cases, indeed, the intelligence of the judge has 
often more to do with the decision than the intelligence of the deat- 
mute. 

We will next consider whether a deaf-mute can make a valid will. 
Evidently a person deprived of his property during his lifetime cannot 
consistently be permitted to alienate it from the legal heirs at his death. 
The Roman law on this point we have already cited. The English 
law would decide this question according to the actual intelligence 
manifested. Other European codes, more influenced by the spirit of 
the Roman law, exact formalities which only deaf-mutes able to write 
ean comply with. In France a deaf-mute able to read and write is 
admitted on all hands to be competent to make a valid will—writing, 
signing, and dating it with his own hand—conforming, in this, to the 
spirit of the Roman law, and avoiding its ignorant exclusion of deaf- 
mutes from birth from the possibility of education. It is required, 
however, that ‘* the judges should have positive proofs that the deaf- 
mute testator had exact notions of the nature and effects of a testament ; 
—that reading was, in him, not merely an operation of the eyes, but 
also an operation of the understanding, giving a sense to the written 
characters, and acquiring by them knowledge of the ideas of another ;— 
that writing was the manifestation of his own thoughts ;—that, on the 
whole, the testamentary dispositions were such as showed the effect 
of an intelligent will; and these proofs are at the charge of the person 
to whose benefit the will is made.”"* From this statement, taken from 
a standard French work, it appears that, whereas in ordinary cases 
every person of lawful age is considered competent till the contrary is 
proved, a deaf-mute, on the other hand, is considered incompetent till 
his competency is proved. 


* Piroux’ Journal, L’ Ami des Sourds-Muets, tome i, p- 5, taken from Le 
Dictionnaire de Legislation usuelle, published in 1835, by M. Chabrol Cha- 
méane. 
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Piroux records a case in which the holograph will of a deaf-mute, 
Theresa-Charlotte Lange, was, in August, 1838, annulled by the Tri- 
bunal of Saint Jean d’Angely, on the ground that though it was not 
contested that the will was not written by the own hand of the testatrix, 
yet there was no evidence that she could use writing to express her 
own ideas; but, on the contrary, evidence that she could only express 
herself by signs. As this case was an important one, and seems to have 
been argued at much length, and carefully considered by the court, we 
will give an abstract of the points on which the judgment was founded.* 


“The heirs have not denied that the characters which compose the material 
body of the document purporting to be the testament of Therese-Charlotte 
Lange were the work of her hand, but maintain that they could not be the 
work of her intelligence ; hence that there was no oceasion for a verification 
of the handwriting, or for inquiring at whose charge such verification 
should be. 

“No provision of law places the deaf-mute in an exceptional case as to the 
capacity of making a will; he possesses the common rights of other men, 
and, therefore, can, like the generality of citizens, bequeath or give away 
property, provided he complies with the formalities exacted by law. 

“ Tf, in consequence of his infirmity, he cannot make a will by acte publique,t 
we cannot, at least, when he knows how to write, when he can manifest his 
will in an unequivocal manner, contest his ability to make a holographic, or 
a mystique testament ; this is a point on which there is now no difficulty. 

“To be valid, the holographic testament must be written; dated, and signed 

gray gn 
by the hand of the testator. 

“Tn ordinary language, and in the strict acceptation of the term, it is true 
that to write may be understood to trace on paper letters or characters, no 
regard being had to their signification. 

“ But in the eyes of the law, and in its more extended acceptation, this ex- 
pression has a very different sense ; and it is evident that in a matter of such 
importance as making a will, to write most evidently cannot be understood of 
the purely mechanical act which consists in copying instinctively, or by imita- 
tion, characters that have been placed before one’s eyes, and of which the 
copier does not know the use or meaning ;—that to know how to write is to be 

* Piroux’ Journal, tome i, p. 109-112. We have, in making the transla- 
tion here given, omitted the legal a/tenduque, which in the original begins each 
paragraph. 

t Dictating the provisions of a will publicly, in the presence of witnesses, 
to a notary public, who, after writing it down from this dictation, reads it to 
the testator, and attests his signature and acknowledgment. The FTench code 
requires that the testator should dictate the provisions of the will viva voce, 
and should hear it read—expressions which, if taken literally, would preclude 
all deaf and dumb, or even merely deaf persons, trom this mode of making a 
will, a mode evidently designed to assure certainty in drawing up the wills of 
illiterate persons. Some respectable lawyers, however, argue that the spirit of 
the law would be complied with by dictating and reading in signs. 
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able at once to conceive, collect, arrange one’s thoughts, put them in form, and 
express them on paper by means of certain conventional characters ; and, con- 
sequently, it is much more an operation of the mind, a work of the intelligence, 
than a labor of the hand. 

“Whence it follows that to know how to write, in the true acceptation of 
the word, it is indispensable to know the significations of words, to compre- 
hend the relations which they have, the objects and ideas which they repre- 
sent ;—that thus to establish that an individual knows or knew how to write, 
it is not enough to produce a sample of characters placed one after another ; 
this would only prove that he had been habituated to figure letters, or to draw; 
but it is necessary to prove that he has received, whether in a public institu- 
tion or by the care of capable persons, the education necessary to attain this 
result : this is, above all, true when the question is of a deaf-mute from birth, 
who, deprived of two organs so essential as hearing and speech, whatever 
natural genius and capacity he might have otherwise, has so many difficulties 
to overcome in order to develop, or rather to form, to retemper his intelligence. 

“ When such a proof becomes necessary, it is, without doubt, incumbent on 
the party who would have the benefit of a writing attributed to a deaf-mute : 
in this matter, the general rule is, the state in which nature has placed the in- 
dividual afflicted with dumbness and deafness, the exception is the modification 
or amelioration wrought in that state ; the presumption of law is, that the deaf- 
mute is illiterate, and the fact to be proved, that he has been brought out of 
his ignorance by education, which is, consequently, to be proved by him who 
alleges this fact or claims the exception. 

“ Therese-Charlotte Lange was born deaf and dumb. Nothing offered in 
evidence shows her to have been, whether in youth or at a more advanced 
age, placed in an establishment consecrated to the special education of those 
unfortunate persons aftlicted, like her, with this double and deplorable infirmity. 
It is alleged, indeed, that on her arrival in France she was, as well as her elder 
sister Rose, also deaf and dumb from birth, received by the Abbé Hardy, then 
vicar-general of the bishopric of Saintes, and that this ecclesiastic, devoting 
himself wholly to the care of their education, had taught them to read and to 
write ; but no proof of this fact is to be found in the documents produced in 
the case: the only piece which has been adduced in support of these allega- 
tions, the acte of 19th September, 1729, far from justifying them, seems to prove 
the contrary. 

“ In effect it results from this acte that one of the ancestors of the plaintiffs 
had wished, at that time, to withdraw the demoiselles Rose and Charlotte Lange 
from under the guardianship of the Vicar Hardy, in order that they should, as 
he said, re-enter the bosom of their family ; and it was only by gestures and 
signs that Therese-Charlotte particularly manifested her opposition, and her 
refusal to adhere to the demand of the Sieur D. F. Desportes. Four witnesses, 
whose communications with the demoiselles Lange were frequent, were on 
this occasion called in to assist at this declaration in mimic language, and to 
interpret the signs by which they made known their resolutions ; all these cir- 
cumstances are such as to give a strong suspicion, in spite of the physical fact 
{ fait matériel] of the apposition of the signature of Charlotte Lange at the 
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bottom of the protestation, which was written, as is mentioned in the acte itself, 
by Rose Lange, that signs were the only means she knew to manifest her will 
or wishes. 

“ From this epoch to that of her marriage, in 1821, nothing is shown which 
could tend to invalidate this conclusion. If it is alleged that she had a great 
facility to divine the signs addressed to her, and to make herself understood 
by means of gestures, by those with whom she was habituated to communi- 
cate, that fact may prove that, by a just compensation, nature had endowed 
her with a remarkable instinet and penetration, but not destroy the presump- 
tions, weighty, precise, and consistent, which result from the other cireum- 
stances of the case; because these presumptions are yet farther justified by the 
fact that she appears to have made no use of writing, which ought, however, 
to have been one of the easiest and surest means of Communication with her 
relatives and friends. 

“ These presumptions, already so strong, become certain proofs when, in the 
most solemn circumstance of her life, at the epoch of her marriage with the 
Sieur Hardy, in 1821, we see Therese-Charlotte, in order to accomplish this 
marriage, forced, on one part, to have recourse to the Garde des Sceaux (Keeper 
of the Seals) to obtain an authorization to this effect, because of the impossi- 
bility in which she found herself to express her consent; and, on the other 
side, obliged to employ an interpreter to transmit to the public officer the con- 
sent which she gave, as is mentioned in the acte cirile [the civil part of the 
contract of marriage] by signs, showing her intelligence by conversation on 
all sorts of subjects, when it had been so easy for her to avoid all these diffi- 
culties by giving her consent in writing, if, in faet, she knew how to write. 

* Hence there can be no doubt that at the epoch of her marriage with the 
Sieur Hardy, Charlotte Lange, then aged sixty-five years, did not know how 
to write, and it is difficult to admit that she could have learned since ; 
moreover, no proof has been offered on that point. 

“Tt must be concluded, trom all these facts, that, evidently, if the act called 
her testament materially emanated from her, it is not the work of her intelli- 
gence, and that, in this point of view, it cannot be valid in the eye of the law.” 


The testament dated 7th August, 1834, and enregistered 8th August, 
1836, was accordingly declared null. The plaintiffs, MM. Desportes, 
having offered a libéralité of 12,000 frances to the defendant and legatee, 
Hardy, the latter acquiesced in the judgment—a fact that induces a 
suspicion that the decision of the court was not considered altogether 
conclusive, and that there was some possibility of a different ruling by 
a higher tribunal, or at least doubt enough to encourage the defendant 
to prosecute an appeal, if not bought off. 

The reader will observe that, in this case, the general intelligence of 
Therese-Charlotte Lange, and her competency to make her wishes 
distinctly known by signs were not called in question. The only question 
was, whether she could read and write with sufficient understanding 
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to write her own will, with a full knowledge of its provisions and 
their effect. In this point of view, we are not prepared to dispute that 
the decision of the court was correct. It is probable, from the facts 
shown in the case, that though Therese-Charlotte might have had some 
idea of the meaning of simple sentences, those about her and posses- 
sing her confidence might have placed almost any instrument before 
her to copy as her own; she would have had to rely on their interpre- 
tation in sigus for its purport.* We have, however, to object to the 
reasoning of the judgment before us on one or two points. It is by 
no means true that a deaf-mute who has been taught to read and write, 
however expert he may be, finds writing «the easiest and surest means 
of communication with his relatives and friends.” In most cases, on 
the contrary, the relatives and friends of an educated mute find it much 
easier to learn to communicate with him by signs, than to suffer the 
tediousness und other inconveniences of having to write every com- 
munication. And there are few deaf-mutes from birth, however well 
educated, who do not understand signs, skillfully made, more easily and 
readily than writing. We may farther remark, that a deaf-mute who 
uses Written language so imperfectly that he prefers to express himself 
by signs, may yet have a fair idea of the meaning of what he reads or 
copies. Whether this last was the case with Charlotte Lange, the 
evidence before us does not show. 

Under this decision, and others of the same tenor, it seems that in 
France an uneducated or imperfectly educated deaf-mute cannot make 
a valid will at all. As it is certain that there are some uneducated, and 
many partially educated deaf-mutes who are perfectly competent to 
inanage their own affairs, and as fully aware of the nature and effect 
of a testament as illiterate speaking persons generally are, it must be 
considered as a defect of the law, if they are, by consequence of the 
formalities exacted, precluded from disposing by will of property per- 
haps acquired by their own industry. The reason given by Pothier, 
that “signs are too equivocal to authorize the declaring one’s last will 
in this mode,” is, as the distinguished deaf-mute Professor Berthier well 
observes, very contrary to the fact, so far, at least, as concerns the signs 
used by deaf-mutes of fair intelligence who have been accustomed to 
communicate freely, like Charlotte Lange, with those around them. 

* It is, however, to be observed that illiterate people generally have but a 
confused idea of the meaning and force of legal phraseology, and are about as 


much dependent as a half-educated mute on the integrity of their man of 
business. 


| 
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Berthier has, with equal zeal and ability, repeatedly brought this and 
other points on which he conceives injustice has been done to his un- 
fortunate brethren, to the notice of the French legislature. If he has 
failed to obtain a modification of the code in their favor, it seems to have 
been not so much from any want of appreciation of the justice of his 
complaints, as because more liberal principles of interpretation were 
beginning to prevail in the French courts, by which the necessity of 
special legislation is probably superseded. 

The evidence of this change of views among French jurisconsults 
is found in a case recorded in Morel’s “ Annales des Sourds-Muets et 
des Avengles,” tome i (1844), pp. 164-179.“ The Sieur Clergue, deaf- 
mute, not knowing how either to read or write, appeared (in 1835) 
before M. Dubosq, notary, assisted by his mother and his niece, and in 
presence of several witnesses who, by their relations with the deaf- 
mute, were able to understand his sigus. He declared, in a language 
understood by all present, that he gave the ownership of all his 
property to the Sieur Pierre Clergue, his nephew, on condition that the 
latter should provide for all his necessities during his life. The acte 
drawn up by the notary was read to those present, and explained in 
mimic language to the Sieur Clergue, who manifested, by very intelli- 
gible signs, that the notary had faithfully expressed his mind. 

“ After the death of Sieur Clergue, in 1839, his heirs attacked the 
donation as emanating from an incapable person. They founded their 
case principally on this, that a deaf-mute who does not know how to 
read and write, not being permitted, by the terms of the French civil 
code (article 936), to accept a donation without the assistance of a cura- 
teur,* should have, @ fortiori, need of his assistance to express his own 
consent to a donation of his property.”—To which it was replied that 
it was easier to know what one gives than to understand what one 
binds one’s self to in accepting a donation ;—that the rule of the code was 
not designed as a rule of capacity, but for the advantage of the deaf 
and dumb, enabling all to accept donations, and leaving those who pos- 
sessed sufficient intelligence to make them. 

The case was carried from court to court, till it reached the court of the 
last resort, the Cour de Cassation ; and by each tribunal before which it 
was taken the donation was sustained. The grounds of this decision 
were mainly these: “In general, every person can make a contract, 


* The acceptance of a formal donation, on account of the onerous conditions 
sometimes annexed, requires caution and intelligence in the donor. 
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unless expressly incapacitated by law; iucapacities should be strictly con- 
strued, and were not to be extended beyond the letter of the law.” The 
authors of the civil code (following, according to their published debates, 
the expresse ] opinion of the First Consul himself on that point) had 
expressly refused to deny the faculty of contracting marriage to deat- 
mutes, even if illiterate, leaving the tribunals to judge, from their sigus, 
whether they possessed the degree of intelligence necessary to a valid 
consent, and had expressed such a consent; and this faculty of contract- 
iug marriage iuvolves the very principle in question in this case, that of 
making a donation infer vives (a gift of one’s property in one’s lifetime). 
Since the success that has attended the efiorts to educate them, deaf-mutes 
can no longer be considered, as they are by the Roman code, as being 
generally wanting in the intelligence necessary for managing their own 
affairs. ‘The fucts and circumstances proved that the deaf-mute, Clergue, 
had the capacity necessary for making a contract, and that he could put 
himself in communication with a notary and the assistants (those present) 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt of his intentions or of his will. 

It is evident that, if a deaf-mute has the capacity to make a valid 
donation of his property in his lifetime, by an instrument drawn up 
from his signs, and ackuowledged by him by means of signs, he must 
be equally capable of making a will in some similar mode. Granting 
him the former capacity, it must be absurd to refuse him the latter. 
The difficulties are merely matters of form, which will, doubtless, be 
got over when the principle is once admitted. 

In English and American law, the distinctions of the French law 
hetween the difierent sorts of wills (the testament olographe, the 
destament par acte publique, &c.) do not exist. The circumstance of a 
will being written wholly by the testator’s own hand does not make it 
valid, if the acquired forms of attestation before the legal number of 
witnesses were not complied with. The Surrogate of New York ob- 
serves: ‘No particular form is requisite; all that the law requires is 
that the testator shall communicate to the witnesses that it is his will, 
and that he desires them to attest it. This can be done by reading, 
aud other acts performed by a third person, provided an intelligent as- 
sent on the part of the testator be shown. Indeed, not a word need 
of necessity be said. A deaf mute might go through all the ceremony 
by means of a written communication.”* Of course, this refers only 
to the case of a deat-mute able to read and write. 

* 2 Bradtord’s Reports, 265 

Vou. No. 2. 
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We have not been fortunate enough to find any English or Ameri- 

can case in which the validity of a will made by a deaf-mute came 
in direct question; but opinions bearing upon the point before us 
have been incidentally put forth by the very eminent jurist, Surrogate 
Bradford, of New York, whom we have just cited. He declared (in 
Weir v. Fitzgerald, 2 Bradford’s Reports, 42) that the law does not 
prohibit a deaf, dumb, or blind person from making a will; that the 
defects of the senses do not incapacitate, if the testator possesses suffi- 
cient mind to perform a valid testamentary act; and, after reviewing the 
provisions in the code of Justinian, and the rule as stated by Black- 
stone,* that those born deaf, dumb, and blind are incapable of having 
animum testandi, and that their testaments are void, as they have 
always wanted the common inlet of wuderstanding; he says that this rule 
was necessarily qualified hy the reason of it, which was a presumed 
want of capacity; and, of course, in any case, where it appears as a 
matter of fact that there was suflicient capacity, the reason of the rule 
no longer applies. 

We have, however, a direct adjudication upon the kindred question, 
whether an uneducated deaf-mute can make a valid deed or convey- 
ance of real estate. In Brower against Fisher (4 Johnson's N. Y. 
Chancery Reports, 441), a deed was declared valid that had been made 
by an uneducated deaf-mute, it being shown, on inquiry by a commis- 
sion of lunacy, that the grantor, though born deaf and dumb, “had 
sufficient intelligence for the management of himself and property, and 
was capable of communicating by signs and motions with persons with 
whom he was intimate, so as to be well understood, and of understand- 
ing them; that the jurors were of opinion that the defendant was nota 
Junatic, unless the fact of his having been born deaf and dumb, in judg- 
ment of law, made him a lunatic.”” The deaf-mute had sold his interest 
in his father’s estate to the plaintifis for $375, which was proved to be 
a fair compensation under the circumstances, being assisted in making 
the sale by his mother and an intimate friend. Subsequently bringing 
suit on the bond then given, the purchaser was advised that the deed 
from a deaf-mute was not valid, and appealed to the Court of Chancery 
for his own protection. Chancellor Kent decided that the deed was 
valid under the circumstances; yet that “the bill does not appear te 
have been filed vexatiously, but rather to obtain, for greater caution, the 
opinion of the court on a point which had been left quite doubtful in 


* 2 Blackstone’s Com., 497. 
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many of the books, and which had never received any discussion here.” 
The Chancellor observes: ‘“* Upon the finding of the jury under the 
commission, in nature of a writ de lunatico inquirendo, I refused to ap- 
point a commitlee, and adjudged that the defendant was not to be deem- 
ed an idiot from the mere circumstance of being born deaf and dumb. 
This is a clear, settled rule, and numerous instances have occurred in 
which such afflicted persons have demonstrably shown that they were 
intelligent and capable of intellectual and moral cultivation.” This is 
quite a safe assertion, even in this country, in 1820, the date of this case. 
After citing conflicting cases and authorities, for which we refer our 
readers to the volume of reports, the learned and able Chancellor goes on 
tosay: ‘Perhaps, after all, the presumption, in the first instance, is, that 
every such person is incompetent. It is a reasonable presumption, in 
order to insure protection and prevent fraud, and is founded on the 
notorious fact that the want of hearing and speech exceedingly cramps 
the powers and limits the range of the mind. ‘The failure of the organs 
necessary for general intercourse and communion with mankind op- 
presses the understanding: affigat humo divine particulam aure. A 
special examination, to repel the inference of mental imbecility, seems 
always to have been required; and this presumption was all that was 
intended by the civil law, according to the construction of the eccle- 
siastical courts; for a person born deaf and dumb was allowed to make 
a will, if it appeared, upon sufficient proof, that he had the requisite 
understanding and desire. Iam satisfied that the plaintiff is justly to 
be exempted from the charge of a groundless and vexatious inquiry ; 
and the course is not to punish the prosecutor of a charge of lunacy 
with costs, if the prosecution has been conducted in good faith, and 
upon probable grounds. I shall, therefore, dismiss the bill without 
costs.” 

The effect of this decision seems to be that a deaf-mute from birth 
is, in all cases, to be presumed incompetent to make a will or a contract, 
till his competency is proved; and that, if he sells property, and the 
buyer afterwards chooses to question his competency, he must defend 
himself at his own costs. We submit that it would be more in accord- 
ance with reason and justice to presume his competency, as in the case 
of men who hear and speak, when he has among his neighbors a repu- 
tation for intelligence and ability to manage his own afiairs, and more 
especially when he has been taught to read and write. It is to be 
presumed that no man would make a contract with him, unless he had 
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such a reputation for intelligence and competency ; and if the purchaser 
of property from a deaf-mute neglected to ascertain this point before- 
hand, we, with all due respect to the high authority we have cited, 
respectfully submit that the laches is his own, and that he ought to 
bear the costs of an inquiry which he ought to have previously made 
himself. 

It is observable that Chancellor Kent, in the opinion before us, makes 
no distinction between deaf-mutes who have, and those who have not 
been educated. Probably, at that early day, he was hardly aware of 
the nature of this distinction. Indeed, it is a fact that there are some 
uneducated deaf-mutes more intelligent in matters concerning their 
own affairs than are some of those who have spent years in au institu- 
tion; for all the care of the teacher cannot remedy the original want 
of capacity. Such cases are, however, rare. The fact of having been 
educated is one strong presumption of capacity of a deaf-mute to manage 
his own affairs; and if not educated, still his reputation for intelligence 
among his neighbors ought, as we have already observed, to be 
presumptive proof as to his capacity or incapacity. 

The capacity of making a contract involves the capacity of making a 
will; as we see, in the citation just given from Chancellor Kent, he 
refers to the testamentary capacity conceded to deaf-mutes by “the 
ecclesiastical courts,” where they were proved to have “the requisite 
understanding and desire,” in illustration of the capacity of a deaf-mute 
to execute a valid deed. From this decision, therefore, and from the 
opinion expressed by Surrogate Bradford, before referred to, we are 
warranted in declaring the law to be that an intelligent deaf-mute, even 
if unable to write, and only able to make his wishes known by signs, 
can make a valid will, or valid deed, or bind himself to any other obli- 
gation or contract. And we have high legal authority for adding that, 
whatever may be the degree of his intelligence, he is bound for, and an 
action can be maintained against him for, necessaries suitable to his 
condition, unless it appear that the person who supplied them knew of 
his want of ordinary intelligence, and imposed upon him.—Bazter 
against the Earl of Portsmouth, 7 D. and Ry., 614; 5 Barn. and 
Cons., 170; 2 Car. and Pay., 178. 

In the same volume of Johnson's Chancery Reports (iv, p. 168) we 
find a case in which a woman, “ unmarried, of the age of sixty years, 
deat and dumb from infaney, and of such imbecility of mind as to be 
incapable of defending the suit,” in which she was legally a party with 
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her brother and others, was admitted to appear and defend by guardian. 
No special inquiry was here made; the facts on which the application 
for the appointment of a guardian were founded being merely verified 
by affidavit. Here it will be seen the appointment of a guardian was 
grounded on * imbecility of mind,” and not merely on the defendant’s 
being deaf and dumb. She was doubtless uneducated, for at that date 
(1819) there were no deaf-mutes in the State of New York, sixty 
years of age, who had had the opportunity of receiving an education. 
Had she been educated, however, there can be no question that ex- 
treme “imbecility of mind,” though it would be less likely to super- 
vene, would, if present, be a cause for appointing a guardian.* We 
find a French case in point recorded by Piroux, who informs us that he 
was called in as an expert, to give advice on the question whether Fran- 
ces Bowry, one of his former pupils (at Nancy, in Eastern France), 
was in a condition to manage her own estate, or whether it would be 
for her benefit to name for her a conseil judiciare (a sort of half-guar- 
dian). Knowing,” he says, “that this young woman has no longer 
father or mother, that she is obliged to live with illiterate persons, among 
whom her instruction cannot be continued, and, finally, that a sickness 
of nearly a year, which she had when in our establishment, has hin- 
dered her progress, we considered that it would be useful for her to 
name for her a conseil judiciare; and the tribunal has by a judgment 
confirmed our opinion.”’+ 

Another case is recorded, in which “three deaf-mute brothers of 
Normandy, who could count money, play cards, Xc., were interdicted 
(that is declared incapable of contracting, ete.) by the civil tribunal 

* Since writing this paper we have examined the laws of Georgia, in which 
it is enacted that, “ Deaf and dumb persons shall be so far considered idiots in 
law as to authorize the inferior court to appoint guardians, ete.”’—* Provided 
it shall he made satisfactorily to appear to said court that such deaf and dumb 
person or persons are incapable of managing his or her estate, or him or her 
or themselves.”” This is the only American legislative provision on this point 
that has come to our notice. Possibly similar provisions may exist in the laws 
of other states; but we believe not in those of the North, Eastern, or Middle 
states. By the principles and practice of the common law, courts might, 
without special enactment, appoint guardians for any person satisfactorily 
shown to be incapable of managing his estate, whether deaf and dumb or 
not. See 2 Johnson's N. Y. Chancery Rep., 235. It seems, then, the indig- 


nation expressed by a Georgia deaf-mute at the law just cited (Am. Annals, 
viii, 124) was rather unnecessary. 


+t L’Ami des Sourds-Mucts, tome v, p. 9. We suppose that a conseil judi- 
ciare differs from a curateur or guardian in that the latter acts according to his 
own judgment, independently of the wishes of his ward, while the former 
only gives validity to the acts of his ward by his advice and consent. 
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of Loziere. One of them, endowed with a rare intelligence, finding 
the decision of the tribunal an obstacle to his marriage, appealed to the 
Cour Royale of Rouen. This court was of opinion that the provisions 
of the law relative to interdiction should be restricted to the three cases 
of imbecility, dementia, and insanity, provided for in the code ; and that 
this deaf-mute, not being in either of these three cases, could not, on 
account of his infirmity alone, be subjected to a measure so rigorous as 
the interdiction.* From these cases we learn that though, through the 
influence of the Roman and other ancient codes, there is a tendency 
among lawyers and judges to question the capacity of deaf-mutes to 
manage their own allairs, merely on account of their infirmity, yet the 
better opinion, both under the French laws and our own, is, that they 
are to be treated according to the actual intelligence they evince. 

Passing on to another branch of our subject, we will consider the ca- 
pacity of a deaf-mute to contract marriage. By the common law, 
which in this respect differed from the civil (Roman) law, the marriage 
of an idiot was valid. It seems strangely inconsistent that the same 
Jaw which declares this class of persons incapable of giving their con- 
sent to anything, still recognized their right to enter into the contract 
of matrimony. Yet the point, their ability and the validity of such a 
marriage, appears to have been expressly adjudged. (3 Coke Lit., 80 
a. note 47.) “If he is able to beget either son or daughter,” says one 
of the early writers on the common law, * he is no fool natural.” ( Green, 
Saver de default.) But in the last century this long-received doctrine of 
the common law was called in question; and, after much examination 
and full deliberation on the part of the courts, it was held that this, the 
most important contract of life, the very essence of which is consent, 
could not be entered into by one destitute of reason.—1 Hogg, Cons. 
R. 417; 2 Phill. 19, 70. 

Of the capacity of a person born deaf and dumb, if compos mentis, 
to contract matrimony, there never uppears to have been any doubt 
under the common law, and the validity of such a marriage contracted 
by signs was recognized towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
Swinburne, an old writer on the law of marriage, whose work on 
Spousals was published in 1686, after declaring that some held that 
words were necessary, as touching the church, and some that they 
were not, says: “Their consent alone is sufficient for matrimony of 
whose conjunction there is any ado; and it followeth that he or she 


* Piroux’ Journal, L’Ami des Sourds-Muets, tome v, p. 52. 
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which cannot speak may contract matrimony. The reason there yielded 
is this— Quod verbis non potest, signis valeat declarare: that which 
cannot be expressed by words may be declared by signs. Seeing their 
sole consent is sufficient, and seeing that they which be dumb and 
cannot speak may lawfully contract matrimony by signs, which marriage 
is lawful, and availeth not only before God but before the church, it 
followeth that words are not so precisely necessary, as without the 
which matrimony cannot be coutracted; and this conclusion is com- 
monly received of all or the most later writers :* and he refers to a 
large list of various authors and writers.—Swinburne on Spousals, 
204, c. Xv. 

The rule of the civil law, by which deaf-mutes were considered in- 
capable of contracting matrimony, appears to have been relaxed by the 
authority of the church, for we find, in the twelfth century, a decretal 
of Pope Inuocent III, authorizing such marriages. Whether this was 
confined merely to the Papal States, or was designed as a fixed regulation 
of the ecclesiastical or canon law, we are unable to state. It seems, 
however, not to have been followed or acted on in countries where the 
canon law prevailed; for in France the validity of such marriages was 
not recognized until within a comparatively recent period. According 
to Professor Vaisse, they were recognized for the first time by a decree 
of the Parliament of Paris, of the 16th of January, 1658. We have 
already stated the fact that the authors of the civil code (the famous 
Code Napoleon) rejected the project of a law on this point, leaving it 
to the tribunals to judge according to the circumstances of each case. 
In France, where the deaf-mute can read and write, there is, of course, 
no difficulty. Where he is illiterate, different views have been taken 
by the magistrates before whom deaf-mutes have presented themselves, 
attended by their most intimate friends as interpreters, in order to have 
the civil part of the contract of marriage legally performed. (In 
France, the reader should bear in mind, the law requires a civil contract 
of marriage to be entered into before the maire of the commune, and 
takes no notice of the religious ceremony, for which the parties 
usually proceed from the office of the maire to the church.) Some 
amusing cases are recorded in Piroux’ Journal. In August, 1842, the 
maire of Gensae, a little village of Guyenne, was summoned before the 
civil tribunal of Caske-Sarrasin, at the instance of Marguerite L., an 
uneducated deaf-mute, whose marriuge he had refused to celebrate. 
‘* Marguerite was a young woman of twenty-five, robust, healthy, affec- 
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tionate, capable of managing household utiairs, intelligent enough to 
wind up the house-clock and set it to the right hour, and, for a peasant, 
rich. A young man of the same village sought her in marriage. The 
girl consented ; so her parents attest, as well as the play of her features, 
and her signs, as expressive xs tender. But MM. le Maire, cold inter- 
preter of the law, who acknowledged in the young woman the most 
praiseworthy qualities, avowing that she kept her cows with care, that 
she is a good housewife, that she fulfills admirably the duties of a 
daughter, but who did not tind in her the intelligence of the chapter VI 
of the civil code, title of marriage, on the duties of husbands and wives, 
refused to see a consent to marriage in those sigus which the amorous 
Thyrsis found so expressive.” 

Appearing before the tribunal. the president sent out her friends and 
attempted to interrogate her with a loud voice himself, of course with- 
out any result; the best educated deaf-mute, unless he had acquired a 
rare faculty of reading on the lips, had been equally unable to under- 
stand the president’s questions. This proceeding gives no very favor- 
able idea of the sagacity of the judge. or of his appreciation of the 
peculiar circumstances of a deaf-mute. Her mother being then called 
in, the president desired her to ask her daughter whom she wished to 
marry, and to tell her to seek him in the hall. After some pantomime 
between the mother and daughter, the latter hastily passed among the 
assembled crowd, found her lover, and led him forward by the hand, 
amidst the encouraging smiles of the spectators. Her advocate main- 
tained that she had sufficiently manifested her wish to marry the Sieur 
B.; but the procureur de roi replied: «The question has been put 
wrong; we have not to inquire whether the young woman, L., attends 
to her household affairs, whether she cooks well or ill—these facts are 
not contested ; but whether she comprehends the burdens and duties 
(charges et devoirs) of marriage; we have to inquire whether she is 
capable of giving an intelligent consent. We think not. It is not 
enough, in order to prove that she comprehends the importance of this 
solemn act, that she should push from her the huissier, * or that she 
should lead forward her pretendant (suitor). Whatever her advocate 
may have maintained, marriage does not cousist in the mere bringing 
together of the sexes : marriage is rather a moral and civil bond which 
forms families ; families are the nursery of the state. Among us one 


* The huissier of the court had been proposed to her (in pantomime) as 
her future bushand. 
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does not make a gipsy marriage—a marriage by breaking the pitcher.* 
You will, therefore, reject the demand of the deaf-mute, and condemn 
her to pay the costs.”—Pirouz’ Journal, iv, 140. 

The distinguished deaf-mute Berthier, commenting in the public 
prints on this specious reasoning, remarks: ‘These burdens and duties 
of marriage, is it then necessary that the deaf and dumb should know 
them more thoroughly than other men? Are there, for their peculiar 
use, definitions more philosophical and metaphysical? The first village 
lout who presents himself is allowed to marry, provided he says yes, 
and a doctor’s diploma is almost necessary to the deaf-mute who would 
marry.” 

The court, not being satisfied with the proofs offered of the intelli- 
gence of Marguerite 1.., named as interpreter a curate, who demand- 
ed three months to enable him to communicate with the deaf-mute. 
Whether, after this delay, the marriage was finally ordered, is not on 
record. We cannot but agree with Berthier, that the suit of Marguer- 
ite was subjected to delay, and perhaps to final refusal, rather on the 
ignorance of the court, than of the deaf-mute suitor. It had been far 
more rational to have sent for some person already habituated to con- 
verse with the deaf and dumb, as was done in the next case we shall 
cite. 

This case occurred in Provence, a few months later. The maire of 
Roussillon scrupled to perform the ceremony of marriage for a deaf- 
mute bride, an intelligent dress-maker, but who could only express 
herself by signs. The case was carried to the civil tribunal of Apt, 
where (in December, 1842), after argument on both sides, and an ex- 
amination of the would-be bride in open court, by sworn interpreters, 
who were themselves well-educated mutes, ‘after a session that lasted 
two hours, the tribunal declared Victoire Mathieu competent to give an 
intelligible consent to be married, found no hindrance to this marriage, 
and ordered that the two interpreters who had already served the 
court should assist the mayor at the celebration ;—that their interroga- 
tion should be reduced to the procés verbal by the mayor, and annexed 
to the acte+ of marriage, which should be signed by the same inter- 
preters.{ This decision, in connection with that already given, in the 
case of Clergue, seems definitely to establish the doctrine that, in 


* A ceremony of marriage observed by the French gipsies. 
t Equivalent, or nearly so, to what we call a certificate of marriage. 
t Piroux’ Journal, v, 20. 
Vou. XII. No. 2. 
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France, an illiterate deaf-mute, if of sufficient intelligence, and able to 
cleariy manifest his wishes by signs, is capable of entering into the 
contract of marriage, or any other civil contract. 

In some other European countries greater difficulties are opposed to 
the marriages of even educated deaf-mutes. In Prussia, it is said, two 
deaf-mutes ure not permitted to marry, lest they should have deaf-mute 
children, a chance which experience in our own country has shown to 
be too small to be a valid pretext for forbidding a union that, in other re- 
spects, promises to promote the happiness of the parties. In Switzer- 
land, at least in Berne, the largest of the Swiss cantons, deaf-mutes, 
even if well-educated, cannot marry without having first obtained the 
consent of the courts of law. The following case, which we find in 
Piroux’ Journal, the American reader can also consult in the chapter on 
the deaf and dumb in Beck’s “‘ Medical Jurisprudence.” 

Anna Luthi was one of the most intelligent and best-eddcated pupils 
of the deaf and dumb institution of Berne. Her father was dead, and 
her mother remarried. She was a very pretty young woman of 
twenty-five, and possessed a fortune of thirty thousand francs. Her 
hand was demanded in marriage by one M. Brossard, who had been 
deaf from the age of fourteen, a skillful lithographer, employed several 
years in the institution in which Mademoiselle Luthi was educated, a 
man of thirty-two years, possessing an excellent character, and already 
having laid up some money. 

Some of the relatives of the demoiselle Luthi, and especially the 
authorities of her commune, jealous, it was said, of a stranger to the 
canton becoming proprietor of the fortune which they would rather 
have fall to one of their own young men, opposed this marriage—raising 
the pretext that Brossard had abused his situation as her teacher to 
make her sign a promise of marriage, that he sought only her fortune, 
and that it was to be feared that the children of such a union would 
inherit the misfortune of their parents. This last allegation was coun- 
tenanced by the local medical men, and the judges refused consent to 
the marriage. ‘The lovers appealed to the supreme tribunal of Berne ; 
and certificates from the first professors of medicine of that city were 
procured in opposition to the opinion of the local physicians, as to the 
danger of the children inheriting the deafness of the parents ; letters 
were produced from the young woman to Brossard, sufficiently evincing 


both her intelligence and her affection ; and the tribunal unanimously 


decided that, “ In the circumstances of the case, a refusal of consent 
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would be equivalent to a general and absolute prohibition of the mar- 
riage of deaf-mutes, which, however, is not in the law ; farther, that 
the very conditions in which the parties found themselves were a sort 
of guaranty that the demoiselle Luthi would find in him, more than in 
any other man, one capable of alleviating her situation, and that their 
pecuniary resources gave the means to procure all necessary aid in 
taking care of their children.” The decision of the inferior court was 
accordingly reversed, and the marriage permitted. 

In this country, where there is no law against the marriage of deaf- 
mutes, the scruples of one magistrate or minister need not hinder a 
ceremony, if the parties can find another more reasonable, or more 
intelligent. Neither are they restricted, as in some European coun- 
tries, to have the ceremony performed in their own commune or dis- 
trict. A marriage for which the parties have crossed a state-line, or 
any other line, if celebrated in accordance with the local law, is as 
valid as if they had been married at home. They have thus a wide 
field in which to find officers qualified and willing to perform the cere- 
mony. j 

The cases raised before the French and Swiss courts can hardly be 
considered legal questions with us. They are rather cases of con- 
science, and of common prudence, to be considered by the friends of 
a deaf-mute, if they have any influence in aiding to or dissuading from 
a marriage. In this country, where education has been placed, by the 
benevolence and justice of our legislatures, within the reach of almost 
every deaf-mute of fuir capacity, we should hardly object to a rule 
that uneducated deaf-mutes ought not to marry ; for we trust there 
will, in time to come, be very few deaf-mutes in our country, of such 
capacity and energy that they ought to be encouraged to marry at all, 
left without education, Yet we have known several uneducated mutes 
who have fulfilled, as well as ignorant speaking persons generally do, 
the duties of husbands, or wives, or parents.* 

Several hundred marriages have been contracted by graduates of the 
American schools for the deaf and dumb, within the last thirty years. 
In the majority of these cases, both the parties were deaf-mutes. 
Though able to read and write, they always prefer to have the cere- 

* Chancellor Kent observes (4 Johnson Ch. Rep., 345), “It is too plain 
a proposition to be questioned, that idiots and lunatics are incapable of enter- 
ing into the matrimonial contract ;"" but he also decided, as we have already 


noted, that even an illiterate man “ was not to be deemed an idiestfrom, the 
mere circumstance of being born deaf and dumb.” 
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mony performed in their own language of gestures, whenever a clergy- 
man can be found who understands it, or a good interpreter can be 
obtained. ‘The superior impressiveness and solemnity of a ceremony 
so performed, to one performed in writing, is a sufficient reason for 
this preference. In cases, of which we recollect some, in which one 
or both of the parties were uneducated mutes, the necessary questions 
and answers were, of course, either made by signs or translated in that 
language by some person accustomed to communicate with the deaf- 
mute. It ought to be more generally known than it is, that the intelli- 
gence of a deaf-mute does not depend wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, 
on his skill in written language ; that, on the contrary, it depends very 
much on the copiousness and precision of his colloquial dialect of signs, 
and on the extent to which he can converse by that means with those 
around him. A deaf-mute possessed of such a dialect may be very 
intelligent, though almost or quite illiterate. Hence it is that even a 
short residence at one of our institutions is so beneficial, even where 
only a very imperfect knowledge of written language was acquired ; 
partly by the acquisition of an improved dialect of signs, which, in an 
institution, is very rapidly made, while the study of written language 
is slow, and partly from the amount of general information acquired by 
free conversation with the more advanced pupils. A deaf-mute of 
naturally quick perceptions will acquire, by mere observation, tolerably 
correct ideas of the nature and responsibilities of the marriage relation, 
even if wholly illiterate. Anda deaf-mute who, from interruptions to 
his term of instruction, has but a very scanty knowledge of written 
language, may be and often is as capable of understanding and fulfilling 
these responsibilities and duties as those who hear and speak. 

We pass on to another of the quéstions before us—the proper mode 
in which a person profoundly deaf, and having little or no skill in the 
language of signs, or having no interpreter who understands signs, but 
understanding writing perfectly, should take a judicial oath, or assume 
any legal obligation. In the case of a deaf-mute who cannot read and 
write, or but imperfectly, the rule of the Jaw, as we shall hereafter 
show, is to employ a sworn interpreter familiar with his modes of com- 
munication. In the case of one who understands writing perfectly, it 
will appear by an English case we shall hereafter cite, the proper mode 
is to write to him what you would speak to one who can hear; and let 
him write what the latter would speak. In the practical application of 
this rule there may be differences of opinion. The only thing essential 
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is that the deaf person should show in an unequivocal manner that he 
understands what is written to him, and that he assents to it where his 
assent is required. We have already cited an opinion of the learned 
Surrogate of New York, that a deaf-mute could go through the whole 
ceremony of executing a will, “« by means of a conversation in writing.” 
In like manner an oath can, doubtless, be administered in writing ; but 
whether it is enough to write it before the eyes of the deaf-mute, 
requiring him to read and sign it (laying his hand on the Bible at the 
same time, or performing such other ceremony as the case may require), 
or whether he should be required to copy it, is, in the absence of any 
statutory provisions, a question to be determined by the tribunal before 
which the deaf-mute appears as a witness. We would, however, 
observe that though the copying of the form of oath secures greater 
attention to the words that compose it, it is not, in the case of a deaf- 
mute, any test whatever that he understands it—any more than a 
foreigner’s repeating after the magistrate a form of words in English 
would be a test that he understood it. It is, therefore, in every such 
case, the duty of the judge to satisfy himself, by a conversation in 
writing, that the deaf-mute who offers to take an oath has a just idea 
of the nature of the ceremony, and is aware of the consequences of 
perjury, and that he understands the purport of the particular oath 
placed before him. Piroux records a case in which a deaf-mute pre- 
sented himself as an elector (voter). He wrote out, very readily and 
neatly, the prescribed oath of an elector ; but, on attempting to commu- 
nicate with him by writing, no answers could be obtained to the 
simplest questions. When asked, for instance, What is your name? he 
merely copied the words. An educated mute, called in as interpreter, 
could not even communicate with him by signs (perhaps because 
the signs he used were too artificial). “In these circumstances the 
tribunal (of Narbonne) considered that the deaf*mute could neither 
read nor write ; and declared him incapable of fulfilling the functions of 
a communal elector, since it was impossible to make him comprehend 
what an elector is called on to do, or what was that oath of which he 
copied so well the formula, but to which he could attach no meaning.’’* 

Where the deaf-mute, understanding writing either imperfectly or 
not at all, is reduced to the aid of an interpreter for taking an oath, or 
any other legal proceedings, a teacher of the deaf and dumb will 
undoubtedly be, in most cases, the most proper person, as being 


* L’Ami des Sourds-Muets, ii, 76, 77. 
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mony performed in their own language of gestures, whenever a clergy- 

man can be found who understands it, or a good interpreter can be 

obtained. ‘The superior impressiveness and solemnity of a ceremony 

so performed, to one performed in writing, is a sufficient reason for 
this preference. In cases, of which we recollect some, in which one 
or both of the parties were uneducated mutes, the necessary questions 
and answers were, of course, either made by signs or translated in that 
language by some person accustomed to communicate with the deaf- 
mute. It ought to be more generally known than it is, that the intelli- 
gence of a deaf-mute does not depend wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, 
on his skill in written language ; that, on the contrary, it depends very 
much on the copiousness and precision of his colloquial dialect of signs, 
and on the extent to which he can converse by that means with those 
around him. A deaf-mute possessed of such a dialect may be very 
intelligent, though almost or quite illiterate. Hence it is that even a 
short residence at one of our institutions is so beneficial, even where 
only a very imperfect knowledge of written language was acquired ; 
partly by the acquisition of an improved dialect of signs, which, in an 
institution, is very rapidly made, while the study of written language 
is slow, and partly from the amount of general information acquired by 
free conversation with the more advanced pupils. A deaf-mute of 
naturally quick perceptions will acquire, by mere observation, tolerably 
correct ideas of the nature and responsibilities of the marriage relation, 
even if wholly illiterate. Anda deaf-mute who, from interruptions to 
his term of instruction, has but a very scanty knowledge of written 
language, may be and often is as capable of understanding and fulfilling 
these responsibilities and duties as those who hear and speak. 

We pass on to another of the questions before us—the proper mode 
in which a person profoundly deaf, and having little or no skill in the 
language of signs, or having no interpreter who understands signs, but 
understanding writing perfectly, should take a judicial oath, or assume 
any legal obligation. In the case of a deaf-mute who cannot read and 
wsite, or but imperfectly, the rule of the law, as we shall hereafter 
show, is to employ a sworn interpreter familiar with his modes of com- 
munication. In the case of one who understands writing perfectly, it 
will appear by an English case we shall hereafter cite, the proper mode 
is to write to him what you would speak to one who can hear; and let 
him write what the latter would speak. In the practical application of 
this rule there may be differences of opinion. The only thing essential 
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is that the deaf person should show in an unequivocal manner that he 
understands what is written to him, and that he assents to it where his 
assent is required. We have already cited an opinion of the learned 
Surrogate of New York, that a deaf-mute could go through the whole 
ceremony of executing a will, “‘ by means of a conversation in writing.” 
In like manner an oath can, doubtless, be administered in writing ; but 
whether it is enough to write it before the eyes of the deaf-mute, 
requiring him to read and sign it (laying his hand on the Bible at the 
same time, or performing such other ceremony as the case may require), 
or whether he should be required to copy it, is, in the absence of any 
statutory provisions, a question to be determined by the tribunal before 
-which the deaf-mute appears as a witness. We would, however, 
observe that though the copying of the form of oath secures greater 
attention to the words that compose it, it is not, in the case of a deaf- 
mute, any test whatever that he understands it—any more than a 
foreigner’s repeating after the magistrate a form of words in English 
would be a test that he understood it. It is, therefore, in every such 
case, the duty of the judge te satisfy himself, by a conversation in 
writing, that the deaf-mute who offers to take an oath has a just idea 
of the nature of the ceremony, and is aware of the consequences of 
perjury, and that he understands the purport of the particular oath 
placed before him. Piroux records a case in which a deaf-mute pre- 
sented himself as an elector (voter). He wrote out, very readily and 
neatly, the prescribed oath of an elector ; but, on attempting to commu- 
nicate with him by writing, no answers could be obtained to the 
simplest questions. When asked, for instance, What is your name? he 
merely copied the words. An educated mute, called in as interpreter, 
could not even communicate with him by signs (perhaps because 
the signs he used were too artificial). ‘In these circumstances the 
tribunal (of Narbonne) considered that the deaf*mute could neither 
read nor write ; and declared him incapable of fulfilling the functions of 
a communal elector, since it was impossible to make him comprehend 
what an elector is called on to do, or what was that oath of which he 
copied so well the formula, but to which he could attach no meaning.”* 

Where the deaf-mute, understanding writing either imperfectly or 
not at all, is reduced to the aid of an interpreter for taking an oath, or 
any other legal proceedings, a teacher of the deaf and dumb will 
undoubtedly be, in most cases, the most proper person, as being 
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mony performed in their own language of gestures, whenever a clergy- 
man can be found who understands it, or a good interpreter can be 
obtained. ‘The superior impressiveness and solemnity of a ceremony 
so performed, to one performed in writing, is a sufficient reason for 
this preference. In cases, of which we recollect some, in which one 
or both of the parties were uneducated mutes, the necessary questions 
and answers were, of course, either made by signs or translated in that 
language by some person accustomed to communicate with the deaf- 
mute. It ought to be more generally known than it is, that the intelli- 
gence of a deaf-mute does not depend wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, 
on his skill in written language ; that, on the contrary, it depends very 
much on the copiousness and precision of his colloquial dialect of signs, 
and on the extent to which he can converse by that means with those 
around him. A deaf-mute possessed of such a dialect may be very 
intelligent, though almost or quite illiterate. Hence it is that even a 
short residence at one of our institutions is so beneficial, even where 
only a very imperfect knowledge of written language was acquired ; 
partly by the acquisition of an improved dialect of signs, which, in an 
institution, is very rapidly made, while the study of written language 
is slow, and partly from the amount of general information acquired by 
free conversation with the more advanced pupils. A deaf-mute of 
naturally quick perceptions will acquire, by mere observation, tolerably 
correct ideas of the nature and responsibilities of the marriage relation, 
even if wholly illiterate. Anda deaf-mute who, from interruptions to 
his term of instruction, has but a very scanty knowledge of written 
language, may be and often is as capable of understanding and fulfilling 
these responsibilities and duties as those who hear and speak. 

We pass on to another of the questions before us—the proper mode 
in which a person profoundly deaf, and having little or no skill in the 
language of signs, or having no interpreter who understands signs, but 
understanding writing perfectly, should take a judicial oath, or assume 
any legal obligation. In the case of a deaf-mute who cannot read and 
wsite, or but imperfectly, the rule of the law, as we shall hereafter 
show, is to employ a sworn interpreter familiar with his modes of com- 
munication. In the case of one who understands writing perfectly, it 
will appear by an English case we shall hereafter cite, the proper mode 
is to write to him what you would speak to one who can hear; and let 
him write what the latter would speak. In the practical application of 
this rule there may be differences of opinion. The only thing essential 
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is that the deaf person should show in an unequivocal manner that he 
understands what is written to him, and that he assents to it where his 
assent is required. We have already cited an opinion of the learned 
Surrogate of New York, that a deaf-mute could go through the whole 
ceremony of executing a will, “ by means of a conversation in writing.” 
In like manner an oath can, doubtless, be administered in writing ; but 
whether it is enough to write it before the eyes of the deaf-mute, 
requiring him to read and sign it (laying his hand on the Bible at the 
same time, or performing such other ceremony as the case may require), 
or whether he should be required to copy it, is, in the absence of any 
statutory provisions, a question to be determined by the tribunal before 
which the deaf-mute appears as a witness. We would, however, 
observe that though the copying of the form of oath secures greater 
attention to the words that compose it, it is not, in the case of a deaf- 
mute, any test whatever that he understands it—any more than a 
foreigner’s repeating after the magistrate a form of words in English 
would be a test that he understood it. It is, therefore, in every such 
case, the duty of the judge tc satisfy himself, by a conversation in 
writing, that the deaf-mute who offers to take an oath has a just idea 
of the nature of the ceremony, and is aware of the consequences of 
perjury, and that he understands the purport of the particular oath 
placed before him. Piroux records a case in which a deaf-mute pre- 
sented himself as an elector (voter). He wrote out, very readily and 
neatly, the prescribed oath of an elector ; but, on attempting to commu- 
nicate with him by writing, no answers could be obtained to the 
simplest questions. Whenasked, for instance, What is your name? he 
merely copied the words. An educated mute, called in as interpreter, 
could not even communicate with him by signs (perhaps because 
the signs he used were too artificial). ‘In these circumstances the 
tribunal (of Narbonne) considered that the deaf*mute could neither 
read nor write ; and declared him incapable of fulfilling the functions of 
a communal elector, since it was impossible to make him comprehend 
what an elector is called on to do, or what was that oath of which he 
copied so well the formula, but to which he could attach no meaning.”* 

Where the deaf-mute, understanding writing either imperfectly or 
not at all, is reduced to the aid of an interpreter for taking an oath, or 
any other legal proceedings, a teacher of the deaf and dumb will 
undoubtedly be, in most cases, the most proper person, as being 
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accustomed to express in clear and impressive signs moral and religious 
ideas.* The intimate acquaintances of an illiterate deaf-mute, however 
readily they may converse with him on matters of every-day life, will, 
in most cases, be much embarrassed in endeavoring to express in 
pantomime such ideas as pertain to the taking of an oath. We shall 
hereafter cite cases in point. 

When deaf-mutes appear before the tribunals, whether as complain- 
ants, accused, or witnesses, much embarrassment often results from 
their inability to comply with the old-established forms adapted for 
those who hear and speak. The common law, indeed, permits the 
form of an oath, where it is not prescribed by statute, to be varied so 
as to adapt it to the religious belief of the witness ; or to have it taken 
in that form which he deems most binding, and, of course, in the mode 
which will speak the most directly and powerfully to his conscience. 
With this principle in view, we shall have no difficulty in deciding that 
an oath ought to be administered to a deaf-mute (we do not meana 
semi-mute, or one who understands writing better than signs, &c.)—to 
a deaf-mute, we say, by means of an interpretation in his own language 
of gestures. Papists are sworn on the crucifix, Mahometans on the 
Koran, Hindoos by the waters of the Ganges, &c. The same principle 
should teach us that, if it be deemed essential. to secure a religious 
sanction, or the dread of punishment beyond human power, for an 
oath taken by a deaf-mute, it will suffice if, though not indoctrinated in 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, he still believes, as most deaf- 
mutes, even if uneducated, do, that there are superior beings in the sky, 
by whom wicked menare punished. But, as we shall hereafter explain, 
the laws of some of the States have done away with the religious test 
as affecting the competency of the witness, leaving it as one of the 
grounds on which the jury shall judge of his credibility. And in the 
case of a deaf-mute prisoner, brought before the tribunals for formal 
trial, though naturally more weight is given to difficulties of form, 
when they make in behalf of the prisoner, especially a prisoner whose 
double misfortune gives him such claims to compassion, we apprehend 
such difficulties can be got over by the simple rule of regarding it as the 
duty of the court, or of the prisoner’s counsel, to do in his behalf what- 

* Though the advan of having as interpreter one skilled in the system 
of si used in an institution is, of course, greatest where the deaf-mute is 
already ye pe that system of signs, yet the power which the teacher 
acquires 0 poe sag his new pupils religious and moral ideas clearly in 
pantomime enables to impart such ideas to an uneducated mute more 
readily than any other persons could. 
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ever he wants intelligence to do for himself. The questions that are 
on such occasions sometimes raised, as to degree of capacity and 
accountability of uneducated mutes, are more difficult of solution. 

The Code Napoleon prescribes the forms to be observed in the case 
of an accused person, or a witness who is a deaf-mute: “* When a deaf- 
mute accusé does not know how to write, the president shall appoint as 
his interpreter the person who is most habituated to converse with 
him.” The same provision is made in the case of a deaf-mute witness : 
‘In case the deaf-mute knows how to write, the greffier (clerk) shall 
write the questions and observations made to him; they shall be put 
before the accused or witness, who will render by writing their 
answer or declarations. The whole shall be read aloud by the greffer.” 
—Criminal Code, Art. 114, 333. 

We doubt whether this particularity in prescribing forms is judicious. 
There are cases in which some person skilled in the idioms and men- 
tal characteristics of the deaf and dumb, as a class, will make a better 
interpreter than the person most accustomed to converse with the 
prisoner, who, moreover, may possibly be deficient in honesty or in- 
telligence, or both. In fact, it appears that the French tribunals usual- 
ly call upon a teacher of the deaf and dumb, or a well-educated mute, 
to serve as interpreter in such cases, probably making the letter of 
the code defer to its spirit. And where an intelligent and reliable in- 
terpreter is present, and the deaf-mute, as most deaf-mutes do, under- 
stands signs better than writing, it seems to us preferable that, even 
when able to read and write passably well, his examination should be 
conducted by signs. Not only will the questions put to him be, in most 
cases, more fully understood, but his examination will more nearly 
approach, in solemnity and directness of appeal to his conscience, the 
oral examination of an ordinary witness. Often, however, a reliable 
interpreter may not be procurable; in some cases, even, the deaf wit- 
ness may not understand signs as well as writing; and the counsel on 
one side or the other may wish to put questions of their own wording: 
in short, we give the preference to the rules of our common law, under 
which the courts, on good advisement, have full latitude of decision 
what mode of examination is best under the circumstances of the case. 
We shall hereafter cite decisions in point.—See Snyder v. Nations; 5 
Blackford's Rep. (Indiana), 295; Morrison v. Leonard, 3 Car. and 
Pay., 127, St. of Conn. v. Dr. Wolf, 8 Conn. Rep., 93. 

It is a point worthy of especial mention that some uneducated mutes 
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communicate with their intimate companions by means of a peculiar 
dialect, which even those who are conversant with the deaf and dumb 
would, at first, not understand. In a case which occurred in the inte- 
rior of New York, an action of affiliation was brought in behalf of an 
uneducated deaf and dumb girl. She appeared before the court to give 
her evidence, accompanied by her sister as interpreter, who communi- 
cated with her, not by natural signs, or motions of the hands and fingers, 
but by motions of the lips, which to the bystanders presented only 
uncouth and unintelligible mouthings and grimaces. The opposing 
counsel, believing that this was all a deception, wrote to Dr. Peet, of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for his opinion on 
the case. Dr. Peet called up two of his pupils, a brother and sister, 
who, he knew, were accustomed to converse by similar means, having 
been taught to understand the motions of the lips, aided by grimaces 
and gestures, by their father. He found them able to converse in this 
way to a considerable extent, and answered the lawyer’s inquiry ac- 
cordingly. It is a fact that when hearing has been lost at such an age 
that an imperfect power of speech remains, the deaf person makes 
little or no use of those gestures on which deaf-mutes from birth 
rely, but communicates with those most intimate with him by his im- 
perfect speech, especially if he cannot read and write, divining their 
replies by the motions of the lips, to which grimaces and some simple 
gestures will often be added for greater clearness and significance. 
And, as we have seen, cases sometimes occur in which the use of the 
voice may be lost entirely, only the motions of the lips and the accom- 
panying grimaces remaining. A deaf-mute from birth or early infancy 
naturally converses by means of gestures, unless a different mode of 
communication is early taught him; a deaf person who learned to read 
before his misfortune, may acquire a decided preference for writing or 
the manual alphabet as a means of communication; but a child who 
becomes deaf after he is able to speak pretty fluently, but before learn- 
ing to read, is naturally led to efforts to divine what is said to him from 
the motions of the lips and changes of the countenance—the most diffi- 
cult and least certain mode of the three, though some deaf persons, of 
quick perceptions, have acquired surprising readiness and expertness 
in guessing words from the motions of the lips. 

In Beck’s “ Medical Jurisprudence” (vol. i, p. 855) we find a case 
cited somewhat similar to that just mentioned as occurring in New 
York. James Whyte was charged, in April, 1842, at the Circuit Court 
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of Justiciary, held at Stirling, in Scotland, with robbery. “ The princi- 
pal witness, James Shaw, was called, and one of the crown witnesses, 
named McFarlane, having been sworn to act as interpreter, McF. de- 
posed that he had known Shaw from his earliest years, had been on 
intimate footing with him, and was, on that account, able to communi- 
cate with him better than any other person whom he knew; that 
Shaw was not born deaf, but became so by disease about the age of 
seven years; that he had been stone-deaf ever since, and had lost, in 
a great measure, the faculty of speech ; that he could talk a little, but 
so very inarticulately that none but those who were in the habit of 
communicating with him could understand his meaning; that the mode 
of communicating with him was partly by signs, and partly by the 
motions of the lips. The interpreter having been desired by the court 
to repeat the oath to the witness, after communicating with him, stated 
that though he believed Shaw to be naturally honest and trustworthy, 
he found it impossible to convey to his mird any idea of an oath; that 
the subject of their communications had always been about ordinary 
country matters, and that, as Shaw had received no education what- 
ever, it was his decided opinion that he could not comprehend the 
obligation of speaking the truth.” In these circumstances, the court 
held that the witness could not be sworn, and he was accordingly 
rejected. 

This decision is very unsatisfactory. A rule of law which may pre- 
clude a man who has been robbed from giving evidence against the 
robber, thus defeating the ends of justice, ought not, in our view, to 
be based on the mere ignorance of the injured party. His ignorance 
(in this case certainly not from any fault of his own) makes him the 
more helpless, and hence more deserving of the protection of the law. 
We think the inquiry ought to have been, not whether Shaw under- 
stood the nature and obligation of an oath, but whether he was likely 
to tell the truth, and could relate clearly doings in which he was con- 
cerned. And if that fact was established to the satisfaction of the 
judges, his testimony should have been admissible for what it was worth. 
It is a ‘well settled rule of the common law, of general application in 
this country and in England, that no witness is competent, unless he has 
a conception of divine punishment being a consequence of falsehood.” 
(1 Phillips’ Evidence, 6.) Still, even under the common law, there 
seem to have been cases in which this rule was made to bend to the 
common-sense view that children of tender years, and others like them, 
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are as innocent as they are ignorant, and, when not perverted, or under 

the influence of interested persons, naturally and spontaneously tell the 

truth. No one will affirm that the ceremony of administering an oath 

always secures truthful answers from the witness ; and we venture to 

say, there is no judge or lawyer who would not sooner believe the 

artless relation of his child of five or six years, whom he has never 

known to tell an untruth, than the oath of an average witness whose 

interests or feelings are involved in the cause.* We see, therefore, no 

reason why, if such a deaf-mute witness should be found incapable of 
understanding the nature of an oath, that ceremony might not be dis- 

pensed with, and his testimony taken, leaving to the jury’to judge, from 

the consistency of his narrative, from confirmatory circumstances, or 
evidence of others, and from the reputation of the witness among his 
acquaintances, what degree of credit should be attached to his state- 

ments. If it should be established that a deaf-mute, who, for lack of 
education, cannot understand the nature of an oath, is incompetent to 
give testimony against those who have wronged him, evidently this 
most unfortunate class of persons will be at the mercy of the evil 
disposed. 

The extent to which advocates will push a point of form, like that 
under consideration, in order to gain an advantage in a bad cause, is 
strikingly exemplified in another Scotch case cited by Beck (vol. i, p. 
863-4). 

“ An interesting discussion took place last winter in the High Court of 
Justiciary, as to whether or not a deaf-mute was capable of giving evidence. 
A rape had been committed on a deaf and dumb girl, and her evidence was 
objected to by the counsel for the prisoner, who argued that though it was 
admitted to the fullest extent that she had a perfect idea of the existence of a 
Supreme Being and a future state, and that though she might be perfectly con- 
vineed of the obligation under which she lay to speak the truth, yet every one 
had as perfect a knowledge, at least, of these facts and obligations as she could 
possibly have, yet their testimony went for nothing unless confirmed by an 
oath ; and as it was obvious she could not give an oath, her testimony must 
go for nothing.” — Dunlop. 

* In an old American edition of the famous English compilation, Burns’s 
Justice (Conductor Generalis, etc., by James a oy New York, 1778), we 
find the following (p. 170, Evidence): “In many cases an infant of tender 

ears may be examined without oath, where the exigence of the case requires 
it; which, possibly, being fortified with concurrent evidence, may be of some 
weight, especially in cases of rape, buggery, and such crimes as are practiced 
uponchildren.” (2H. H. [Hale’s Hist. ] 279, 284, str. 700.) Now, adeaf-mute 


as ignorant and uncukivated as Shaw, is almost precisely in the mental and 
moral condition of a little child. 
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Such pleading as this is a disgrace to the Scotch bar. To argue that 
a deaf-mute, in the rudest state of ignorance, was not a competent 
witness, because he could not understand the nature and obligation of an 
oath, seems plausible ; but to argue that one who has been educated, 
and is fully aware of the religious nature and solemn significance 
of an oath, and of the temporal and eternal consequences of perjury, 
is not a competent witness, because she cannot comply with a mere 
form adapted to the use of those who hear and speak, is to outrage 
every sentiment of justice, every dictate of commonsense. We cannot 
believe the court lent any countenance to such a plea. Beck does 
not, in this place, give the decision; but the case seems to us to have 
been the same thus mentioned by him (on page 855): “ The chief 
witness in a case of rape was deaf and dumb, but had been instructed, 
and her intelligence proved by an examination of her teachers.” 

In England it has been decided that a person born deaf and dumb, even 
if utterly unable to read and write, is competent as a witness, provided 
he evinces sufficient understanding. This was determined in a case 
at the Old Bailey, in January Sessions, 1786, on the trial of one 
William Bartlett for simple grand larceny. “John Ruston, a man deaf 
and dumb from his birth, was produced as a witness on the part of the 
crown. Martha Ruston, his sister, being examined on the voir dire, 
it appeared that she and her brother had been for a series of years 
enabled to understand each other by means of certain arbitrary signs 
and motions, which time and necessity had invented between them. 
She acknowledged that these signs and motions were not significant of 
letters, syllables, words, or sentences, but expressive of general propo- 
sitions and entire conceptions of the mind; and the subjects of their 
conversation had been, in general, confined to domestic concerns and 
familiar occurrences of life. She believed, however, that her brother 
had a perfect knowledge of the tenets of Christianity, and was certain 
that she could communicate to him true notions of the moral and reli- 
gious nature of an oath, and of the temporal dangers of perjury. 

“It was objected by the prisoner’s counsel, that although these 
modes of conveying intelligence might be capable of impressing the 
mind with some simple ideas of the existence of a God, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, yet they were utterly incapable of 
communicating any perfect notions of the vast and complicated system of 
the Christian religion, and thence the witness could not with propriety 
be sworn on the Holy Gospels. The difficulty of arraigning a man for 
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Supreme Being and a future state, and that though she might be perfectly con- 
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Such pleading as this is a disgrace to the Scotch bar. To argue that 
a deaf-mute, in the rudest state of ignorance, was not a competent 
witness, because he could not understand the nature and obligation of an 
oath, seems plausible ; but to argue that one who has been educated, 
and is fully aware of the religious nature and solemn significance 
of an oath, and of the temporal and eternal consequences of perjury, 
is not a competent witness, because she cannot comply with a mere 
form adapted to the use of those who hear and speak, is to outrage 
every sentiment of justice, every dictate of commonsense. We cannot 
believe the court lent any countenance to such a plea. Beck does 
not, in this place, give the decision; but the case seems to us to have 
been the same thus mentioned by him (on page 855): “The chief 
witness in a case of rape was deaf and dumb, but had been instructed, 
and her intelligence proved by an examination of her teachers.” 

In England it has been decided that a person born deaf and dumb, even 
if utterly unable to read and write, is competent as a witness, provided 
he evinces sufficient understanding. This was determined in a case 
at the Old Bailey, in January Sessions, 1786, on the trial of one 
William Bartlett for simple grand larceny. “John Ruston, a man deaf 
and dumb from his birth, was produced as a witness on the part of the 
crown. Martha Ruston, his sister, being examined on the voir dire, 
it appeared that she and her brother had been for a series of yeers 
enabled to understand each other by means of certain arbitrary signs 
and motions, which time and necessity had invented between them. 
She acknowledged that these signs and motions were not significant of 
letters, syllables, words, or sentences, but expressive of general propo- 
sitions and entire conceptions of the mind; and the subjects of their 
conversation had been, in general, confined to domestic concerns and 
familiar occurrences of life. She believed, however, that her brother 
had a perfect knowledge of the tenets of Christianity, and was certain 
that she could communicate to him true notions of the moral and reli- 
gious nature of an oath, and of the temporal dangers of perjury. 

“It was objected by the prisoner’s counsel, that although these 
modes of conveying intelligence might be capable of impressing the 
mind with some simple ideas of the existence of a God, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, yet they were utterly incapable of 
communicating any perfect notions of the vast and complicated system of 
the Christian religion, and thence the witness could not with propriety 
be sworn on the Holy Gospels. The difficulty of arraigning a man for 
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perjury whom the law presumes to be an idiot, and who is consequently 
| incapable of being instructed in the nature of the proceedings against 
him, was also urged against the admissibility of the witness.” 
: “But the court overruled the objections, and John Ruston was 
sworn to depose the truth;” and Martha Ruston “ well and truly to 
interpret to Joho Ruston, a witness here produced in behalf of the 
king against William Bartlett, the questions and demands made by the 
court to the said John Ruston, and his answers to them.” The pris- 
oner was found guilty, and received sentence of transportation for 
seven years. (Phillips’ Law of Evidence, p. 14; Leech’s Cases in 
tf Crown Law, p. 455.)” The only essential difference between this case 
a and the Scotch case, in which the evidence of John Shaw was rejected, 
#1 is that, in the case of John Ruston, his sister professed to be able to 
communicate to him, by signs, “true notions of the moral and religious 
nature of an oath,” whereas the interpreter of Shaw did not believe 7 
he could communicate any such ideas to him. Martha Ruston might 
have overrated the capacity of her brother, and McFarlane might 
have underrated the capacity of his friend. When we recollect that 
Shaw could hear and speak to the age of seven, it seems improbable 
that he should not have retained some notions on religious matters, and 
on the obligation of speaking the truth, though he might have lost the 
ability to express them clearly. We are persuaded that a person ex- 
pert in the language of the deaf and dumb, and accustomed to express 
in that language the rudiments of moral and religious truth, would 
; have found in Shaw, as well as in Ruston, sufficient intelligence and 
bi} moral sense to admit of his evidence being received. 

We have found but one American case (Snyder vs. Nation, 5 Black- 
ford’s Reports, 295, State of Indiana) in which a deaf-mute’s compre- 
hension of the religious obligation of an oath came in question. The 
action was one for assault and battery, and the plaintiff produced a deaf- 
mute as a witness. The competency of the witness being objected to, 
the court caused him to be examined by means of signs, touching the 
extent of his knowledge of the nature of an oath. It appeared that he 
understood that perjury was punishable by law, but he had no conception 
of the religious obligation of an oath. The presiding judge, however, 
admitted him to testify, and the interpreter having sworn that he could 
communicate with him by signs, he was examined asa witness through 
the interpreter. From this decision an appeal was taken, and Dewers, 
justice, in affirming the ruling of the judge at the trial, said: “That a 
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witness is deaf and dumb forms no objection to his admissibility ; such 
a person, who can be communicated with by signs, is a competent 
witness at the common law, if he has sufficient discretion and a proper 
sense of the sanctity of an oath. But as the statute of Indiana provided 
that want of religious belief should not affect the competency of the 
witness, but should only go to his credibility, that that removed the 
objection to the witness that would otherwise have existed, on account 
of his ignorance of the moral responsibility of the oath, apart from tem- 
poral punishment.” So that it seems, from this decision, that ignorance 
on the part of a deaf-mute of the religious obligation of an oath would 
exclude him as a witness, except in states like Indiana and New York, 
where the religious test is abolished. The extent to which this reli- 
gious test is sometimes carried may be judged from an English case 
decided in 1836. A woman was indicted for the murder of her hus- 
band; their child, a girl of the age of eight years, was brought upon 
the stand as a witness. It appeared that, before the death of the 
deceased, the child had never heard of God, had never prayed, knew 
nothing of 2 future state of rewards and punishments, or of the nature 
of an oath; but after that event, had been visited by clergymen, who 
instructed her as to the nature of an oath. When examined by the 
judge, she answered that she should go to hell if she told a lie, and that 
hell was under the kitchen grate; but had no other intelligence as to 
religion or a future state. She was not allowed to testify.— The King 
vs. Rachel Williams, 7 Car. and Pay., 320.* 

We have before referred to the case of Morrison vs. Seward (3 
Carrington 4 Payne, p. 127), which is of interest, as giving the views 
of an English judge, as to the manner in which the evidence of a deaf- 
mute should be taken, when he is able to read and write. “In that 
case an apprentice was called as a witness. He had been born deaf 
and dumb, and an interpreter was sworn, who put questions to him by 
signs made with his fingers, and was answered in the same mode. 
The interpreter said that he spelt every word to the witness complete- 
ly. It appearing that the witness was able to write, Chief-Justice Best 

* After the case just cited, the reader may not un bly consult an im-° 
aginary case, reported by Charles Dickens; we refer to the rejection of the 
testimony of the bey, Jo, on the coroner’s inquest.—Bleak House, chapter xi. 
We hope the time may come when, in other states as i ma laenvand 
ad all the evidence thot a candid man would consider in making’ up ‘his 
private opinion admitted for what it may be worth. 


+ Evidently by a manual alphabet. 
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observed, “I have been doubting whether, as the lad can write, we 
ought not to make him write his answers. We are bound to adopt the 
best mode. I should certainly receive the present mode of interpreting 
even in a capital case, but I think, when the witness can write, that is 
a more certain mode. 

On this we observe that, where the witness can read and write per- 
fectly well, the process prescribed by the French code—questions and 
answers in writing—is, undoubtedly, the best mode ; but there are very 
various degrees of skill in written language among educated mutes; 
and the greater number of them understand written language more or 
less imperfectly. There are many deaf-mutes, whose knowledge of 
written language suffices for simple questions and answers on familiar 
subjects, who would yet be unable to comprehend, or would misappre- 
hend, the wording of many of the questions that would be put before 
them in a court of justice; and, on the other hand, will fail clearly to 
express their own meaning in words. The safest way is to provide 
them with an interpreter capable of explaining what they do not un- 
derstand when written, and of interpreting their meaning when their 
own skill in written language fails to render it truly.* 

Whether a deaf-mute appears as a witness or as the accused person, 
some care and skill are requisite in conducting that preliminary ex- 
amination in writing which is necessary to determine how far he is 
conversant with written language. If he answers some questions with 
evident intelligence, and distinctly intimates that he does not under- 
stand others, his examination may be cautiously proceeded with ; 
though it would be better, if the questions he does not understand are 
of any importance, to wait for an interpreter. But if he either re- 
turns no answer to simple questions, or answers by merely copying 
the questions, or is found, by various trials (as by varying the phrase- 
ology of the questions),+ to answer at random, or as if he only caught 
the meaning of one or two words in the question,—then an examination 
in writing+would lead to nothing but mistakes and loss of time, if not 
to serious injustice to the prisoner through misapprehension, and an 

* Since writing the above, we find our views confirmed in the case of the 
en me georgenn vs. De Wolf, which will presently be cited in full. 


G., “Is your father living?” and after awhile ask, “Is your 
suber dead?” 7 ‘If he es not understood the questions, he will be apt to give 
contradictory answers. This is for such questions as only require a yes or no. 
With some other questions, as, “ How old are you?” “ What is your trade?” 
“How long has your father been dead?” ete., the answers will at once show 
whether the question*was understood. 
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interpreter skilled in communicating with the deaf and dumb, or 
familiar with the particular dialect of this individual, become quite 
indispensable. 

Hoffbauer, a German writer on medical jurisprudence, cites the 
case of one Brunning, an uneducated deaf-mute, who had killed a 
cutler, with whom he was traveling, and possessed himself of the 
cutler’s shoes and effects.* Brunning could write a little—that is, he 
could write his own name, and could copy words placed before him. 
When asked, in writing, ** What is your name?” he wrote, “ J. Brun- 
ning;” but when asked, “Is this the place where you killed the 


- ceutler?” he merely copied the words. When asked, “ Where is your 


money!” after studying the words attentively, he indicated, by ex- 
pressive gestures, that it had been taken from his pockets by force, 
as, indeed, was done when he was arrested. He, probably, merely 
understood the word money, and that awakened his indignation at 
the manner in which he had been treated. Other questions were 
put before him, which, from his gestures, his examiners supposed 
he understood; but those who, with a better knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of deaf-mutes, read the account of the proceedings, will 
conclude that he merely guessed widely at the meaning from one or 
two words, or answered altogether at random. For instance, when 
the question was written before his eyes, “ Who killed the cutler ?” 
he again wrote his own name, “J. Branning,” and, at the same time, 
pointed to himself—not, as we believe, intending to accuse himself of 
the murder, though his examiners so received it, but supposing that 
the question was an invitation to write his name. He had asserted 
(by signs) that the cutler had taken from him, while he slept, a box 
and money; and was asked, “whether the sack shown to him was 
the same he had taken from the man who had stolen from his 
pocket.” The examiners, and even Hoffbauer, in commenting on 
the case, supposed he understood the question, because, on being in- 
vited to take what belonged to him, he carefully examined the box, 
and separated his own effects from the rest; but Dr. Itard, of Paris, in 
a note on this passage, observes with reason, that no imperfectly edu- - 
cated deaf-mute could clearly understand a question thus complicated, 
and loaded with pronouns. Brunning merely followed his instinct in 
claiming the box, and separating his own effects from the rest, with- 
out having any idea of the precise scope of the question placed before 


* This case occurred in December, 1764, in the duchy of Magdeburg. 
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him. We have cited this case as an illustration of the danger of mu- 
tual misunderstandings in an examination by writing of a deaf-mute 
who can only read and write very imperfectly. 

It may sometimes happen that a deaf-mute criminal may, from a hope 
of escaping punishment, feign to know much less of writing than he 
does. He may be aware that ignorance, especially in his circumstances, 
excites compassion, and is held, in some measure, to excuse faults. In 
such cases Dr. Itard advises to accuse him of a crime much more seri- 
ous than, and altogether different from that actually charged against him. 
If he can really read and write, his surprise and indignation will break 
out at the false charge in a manner to show what degree of skill in 
written language he actually possesses.* 

We will close this branch of the subject by giving at length an im- 
portant case, already referred to, the State of Connecticut against 
De Wolf (8 Conn. Rep., 93), as it relates not only to the manner of 
examining this class of witnesses, but includes other matters touching 
their characters and the nature and effect of their testimony. The 
prisoner De Wolf (a young physician) was indicted for an attempt to 
commit a rape upon the person of a deaf and dumb girl, named 
Celestia Bull,t on the 15th of June, 1828. She was sworn as a witness, 
and testified to the principal facts by signs, which were interpreted by 

William W. Turner, a teacher in (now the Principal of) the American 
Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. The interpreter 
testified that Celestia hd resided in the Asylum for five years ;—that she 
was well acquainted with the language of signs, and capable of relating 
facts correctly in that manner ;—that she could read and write, and com- 
municate her ideas imperfectly by writing. It was objected, on the part 
of the prisoner, that she should not be allowed to testify by signs, but 
ought to give her testimony in her own words in writing ; but the judge 
overruled the objection, and she was allowed to testify by signs. After 
the prisoner’s counsel had cross-examined her in relation to the principal 
fact charged, and she had returned answers that went to discredit her 
testimony,t the public prosecutor, before any attempt was made to 
* Note to Hoftbauer’s Médecine Légale, Paris edition, 1827, p. 223.—Trans- 


lation of M. Chambeyron. 
t It may be proper to observe that Celestia was deaf from the age of two 
er 


ears, but that those who are deaf from so early an age do not appre- 

ciably from those deaf from birth. 
t The questions on the cross-examination were put in signs h another 
Thad been induced to attend 
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discredit her otherwise than by such cross-examination, offered Polly 
Rowley as a witness to prove that Celestia had communicated to her 
the same story which she had related upon the trial. The prisoner’s 
counsel objected, but their objection was overruled. Polly Rowley was 


_ then put upon the stand, and testified that, in the fall of 1829, Celestia had 


communicated to her, in writing, the substance of what she now testified 
to upon the trial, but that she, the witness, did not know where the 
writing was. The prisoner’s counsel objected to this testimony, unless 
the writing was produced and read to the court, but the objection was 
overruled. The public prosecutor then offered to prove that the general 
character of Celestia for truth was good. The prisoner’s counsel object- 
ed, but the testimony was received. ‘I think,” said the presiding judge, 
“that, in prosecutions for rape, the general character of the witness 
who is the victim of the outrage may always be shown; but,” said he, 
** without deciding this point, let us look for a moment at the condition of 
this woman. She may fitly be said to be a stranger in her own neigh- 
borhood. Unable to hear or speak, she is excluded from society, and 
can be known only toa few of her relations and companions in affliction. 
Had the outrage been sworn to by a stranger passing transiently through 
the state, it would certainly have been proper for the state’s attorney to 
prove the character of the witness. I think, therefore, upon similar 
principles, that it was proper to support the character of this witness.” 

The prisoner’s counsel then attempted to discredit the prosecutor's 
testimony, by showing that she had given different accounts of the 
transaction on oath and in writing; * and Celestia having sworn that 
she had concealed the transaction for more thana year, assigning as a 
reason for it the threats and influence of the prisoner, and her fear of 
him, the public prosecutor offered to show that the deaf and dumb 
have a sense of inferiority to other people, and that, as a class, they are 
easily intimidated ;—that they are credulous, sincere, and submissive, 
and that this was the character of Celestia. The prisoner's counsel ob- 
jected to the evidence, but the court admitted it. The prisoner having 
heen convicted, an application was made to the Supreme Court for a 
new trial, on the grounds—1st, That the court below erred in allow- 
ing the witness, Celestia, to testify by signs; 2d, In allowing evidence of 
her written communication to Polly Rowley, without the production of 
the paper, or proof that it could not be found after diligent search ; 

* If this was so, it may have merely proceeded from her imperfect skill in 
written language. 

Vox. XII. No. 2. 
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3d, In receiving the testimony just referred to, as to the sense of infe- 
riority felt by the deaf and dumb as a class, and their credulous and 
submissive character, &c. 

In respect to the admissibility of this evidence, the court were divi- 
ded : Justice Peters thought that the court below were right in receiv- 
ing it, but Justice Dagget and the three other judges thought other- 
wise; Dagget, who delivered the opinion of the majority, saying that 
they thought this decision on the trial erroneous, as opening a door 
for inquiries interminable, and where, after all, no satisfactory result 
can be obtained. But, in respect to the examination of Celestia by 
signs, he said, the other judges concurring, it appeared she could com- 
municate her ideas imperfectly by writing, but was capable of relating 
facts correctly by signs. The objection then, thus viewed, presents the 
absurdity, that the court erred in resorting to the most perfect mode 
of ascertaining the truth. The mode of examination adopted by the 
court was the next best to an oral examination, which, for many obvious 
reasons, is preferable to an examination in writing, but which could not 
be had in this case, from the condition of the witness. A new trial 
was ordered for the error of the court below, in receiving the testimo- 
ny as to the contrast between the deaf and dumb and other people in 
matters referred to, and in allowing evidence of the content of the 
written paper without producing it, or showing that it could not be 
found after a diligent search.* 

This case is an authority for assuming and declaring it to be the law, 
as it certainly is the dictate of reason, that, in the examination of a 
deaf and dumb witness, that mode is to be adopted which will enable 
the witness most accurately to convey his ideas—to which we would 
add, for the reasons already given, that, as a general rule (exceptions 
have been noted on previous pages), an examination by signs through a 
competent interpreter is preferable to any other mode. 

In regard to the other questions raised on trial, there is room for 
difference of opinion. It appears to us that the rule of law which pre- 
cludes parol evidence of the contents of a written paper, except upon 
proof that the paper is lost, should not be as stringently enforced in the 
case of conversations held by a deaf-mute in writing as in other cases. 
A deaf-mute who expressed her ideas, as was the case with Celestia, 
but imperfectly in writing, would, at the time of writing, explain and 


* It is our impression that the prosecution was dropped. Miss B. has since 
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enforce her meaning by accompanying looks and gestures. Hence the 
actual impression made by the communication at the time might be 
quite different from that which the mere writing would convey, espe- 
cially to one not conversant in the peculiar idioms of the deaf and 
dumb. The writing would be but a part of the actual communica- 
tion. In such a case, supposing that Polly and Celestia—as, from the 
circumstance of the former being a selected confidant, is a natural infer- 
ence—were intimate, and understood each other perfectly, it is proba- 
ble that the parol evidence of Polly would give a more correct idea of 
the purport of Celestia’s communication than would be derived from a 
mere inspection of the writing itself, supposing it could be found; and 
it was probably a loose scrap of paper, thrown aside when the conver- 
sation ended. If, therefore (which, however, does not clearly appear 
from the report, but is very probable from the circumstances—Ce- 
lestia’s imperfect acquaintance with written language, and the delicate 
nature of her communication, not to be easily put wholly in words by 
one little skilled in written language)—if, therefore, the communication 
from Celestia to Polly was by writing in part, explained by looks and 
gestures, the very principle which required the examination of Celestia 
by signs, would consider the evidence of Polly as to the purport of the 
communication as of more weight than the writing itself; it would be, 
in the language of Justice Dagget, “the most perfect mode of ascertain- 
ing the truth” that the peculiar case would admit. 

With regard to the alleged credulous, submissive, and timid charac- 
ter of the deaf and dumb, two distinct questions arise—the admissibili- 
ty of such evidence, and the correctness of the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Turner. We will consider the last first, as it seems proper to 
inquire whether we have anything to prove, before we enter into a 
dispute about the introduction of our evidence. 

We need hardly say that there are no peculiar traits of character in- 
herent in the deaf and dumb, as such, merely as developments of some 
peculiarity of organization. What peculiarities they do display are the 
peculiarities of their circumstances. They are comparatively ignorant, 
from the greater difficulty of obtaining knowledge; and if they are 
credulous, it is because credulity is usually in proportion to ignorance. 
He who usually hears but one side of a story believes what he hears; 
he who hears all sides learns to doubt, and to weigh probabilities. The 
deaf and dumb must feel, in society, a sense of inferiority, which makes 
them dependent and submissive towards those in whom they have 
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confidence as guides. It is the same feeling that would make a blind 
man, in a crowd or in a strange locality, cling to the arm of a friend 
who enjoys eyesight. But where they think themselves acquainted 
with the ground, they are apt to display sufficient strength of will; 
indeed, willfulness is one of the most salient faults of a neglected or pet- 
ted deaf-mute, asof other neglected or petted children. Timidity is, we 
think, not a trait of their character. A man who recoils from a haunted 
house may show as much courage as others who do not share that feel- 
ing, when there is real, visible danger to be met; and if deaf-mutes are 
liable to be intimidated, it is to be ascribed to their ignorance, exaggera- 
ing the power of him who attempts to intimidate them, and not fore- 
seeing as readily as others would the means of defense. 

It is obvious that for a deaf-mute the chances for forming a desir- 
able marriage are much fewer than for her sisters and companions of 
equal, or even inferior, personal attractions, while the hope and desire 
of such an event is at least equally strong. Hence they are apt tq 
interpret as serious, to encourage by receiving them with evident 
gratification, attentions which had no worthier motives than curiosity 
and compassion, and which are continued merely because the flirtation 
is agreeable. De Wolf, we have understood, won the confidence of 
Celestia by his readiness in learning to converse with her by the 
manual! alphabet and signs. A deaf-mute, isolated in society, is pe- 
culiarly susceptible to attentions which at once flatter her vanity, 
increase her social enjoyments, and relieve the painful sense of inferi- 
ority to her speaking companions. He probably acquired an influence 
over her; and having in some moment of temptation gone farther than 
he wished to have known, it is very natural and probable that he should 
exert whatever influence her hopes, her fears, and her ignorance gave 
him to induce her to keep the transaction secret. 

If the ignorance of the deaf and dumb, their imperfect appreciation 
of consequences, and the difficulty for them of finding sympathy and 
judicious advice in delicate circumstances have, as we believe, a tend- 
ency to induce want of moral strength in the way of appreciating and 
resenting such injuries as that in question, this should surely not make 
them the less worthy of or less needful of the protection of the law. 
It*certainly appears to us that the rule of the law that makes so long a 
silence after such an outrage a presumption against the credibility of 
the witness, might be somewhat relaxed in circumstances like these. 
If it appeared that the injured woman was ignorant or doubtful of the 
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consequences of disclosure, feared injury to herself in character and 
feelings, or had no intimate friend to whom she could feel free to con- 
fide such a secret, or who was capable of urging those reasons that 
lead us to prosecute offenses for the good of society, or for the abstract 
interests of justice—under such influences it does not appear to us 
that her silence should make against her credibility, if her statements 
are otherwise consistent and probable. If the deaf and dumb are 
entitled to sympathy and consideration on account of their misfortune, 
the ignorance and want of moral strength which are the natural re- 
sult of that misfortune ought also to be considered. 

We might extend our remarks on this point, had we such a report of 
the case as would show distinctly the reasons on which the admission 
of this evidence was pronounced an error. Since the ruling of the 
court below was supported by one out of five of the justices of the 
Supreme Court, there would appear to be some doubt on this matter ; 
and it seems to us worthy of a fuller examination. We imagine the 
objections of De Wolf's counsel were taken under the impression that 
their client's cause was sufficiently prejudiced by the natural sympathy 
of a jury for a woman in her unhappy circumstances, and that the 
introduction of the evidence in question would augment that prejudice 
to a degree that might lessen his chance of a fair trial. 

We will now proceed to the examination of the question how far 
deaf-mutes are responsible for their acts criminally, and will direct our 
inquiries first to the common law upon this subject, that being the law 
of this country and of England, where it has not been altered by 
statutory regulations. 

By the mode of trial adopted under the common law, a man, when 
arraigned for a criminal offense, must answer whether he is guilty or 
not guilty ; for, if he admits himself to be guilty, no trial is necessary, 
and judgment passes against him at once. Now, it is impossible for a 
mute to comply with this regulation ; and hence, at a very early period 
in the history of the English law, it was found necessary to ascertain 
whether a person so arraigned stood mute from perverseness, or 
through the “ visitation of God.” This standing mute through perverse- 
ness was regarded as an offense to be punished with the greatest severity ; 
because, as the law then stood, a person indicted for any offense under 
treason could not be convicted, unless he had pleaded, that is, admitted 
or denied his guilt ; and without a conviction there could be no escheat 
or forfeiture of his lands. One accused of crime, therefore, who knew 
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confidence as guides. It is the same feeling that would make a blind 
man, in a crowd or in a strange locality, cling to the arm of a friend 
who enjoys eyesight. But where they think themselves acquainted 
with the ground, they are apt to display sufficient strength of will; 
indeed, willfulness is one of the most salient faults of a neglected or pet- 
ted deaf-mute, asof other neglected or petted children. Timidity is, we 
think, not a trait of their character. A man who recoils from a haunted 
house may show as much courage as others who do not share that feel- 
ing, when there is real, visible danger to be met; and if deaf-mutes are 
liable to be intimidated, it is to be ascribed to their ignorance, exaggera- 
ing the power of him who attempts to intimidate them, and not fore- 
seeing as readily as others would the means of defense. 

It is obvious that for a deaf-mute the chances for forming a desir- 
able marriage are much fewer than for her sisters and companions of 
equal, or even inferior, personal attractions, while the hope and desire 
of such an event is at least equally strong. Hence they are apt tq 
interpret as serious, to encourage by receiving them with evident 
gratification, attentions which had no worthier motives than curiosity 
and compassion, and which are continued merely because the flirtation 
is agreeable. De Wolf, we have understood, won the confidence of 
Celestia by his readiness in learning to converse with her by the 
manual alphabet and signs. A deaf-mute, isolated in society, is pe- 
culiarly susceptible to attentions which at once flatter her vanity, 
increase her social enjoyments, and reliave the painful sense of inferi- 
ority to her speaking companions. He probably acquired an influence 
over her; and having in some moment of temptation gone farther than 
he wished to have known, it is very natural and probable that he should 
exert whatever influence her hopes, her fears, and her ignorance gave 
him to induce her to keep the transaction secret. 

If the ignorance of the deaf and dumb, their imperfect appreciation 
of consequences, and the difficulty for them of finding sympathy and 
judicious advice in delicate circumstances have, as we believe, a tend- 
ency to induce want of moral strength in the way of appreciating and 
resenting such injuries as that in question, this should surely not make 
them the less worthy of or less needful of the protection of the law. 
It*certainly appears to us that the rule of the law that makes so long a 
silence after such an outrage a presumption against the credibility of 
the witness, might be somewhat relaxed in circumstances like these. 
If it appomed that the injured woman was ignorant or doubtful of the 
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consequences of disclosure, feared injury to herself in character and 
feelings, or had no intimate friend to whom she could feel free to con- 
fide such a secret, or who was capable of urging those reasons that 
lead us to prosecute offenses for the good of society, or for the abstract 
interests of justice—under such influences it does not appear to us 
that her silence should make against her credibility, if her statements 
are otherwise consistent and probable. If the deaf and dumb are 
entitled to sympathy and consideration on account of their misfortune, 
the ignorance and want of moral strength which are the natural re- 
sult of that misfortune ought also to be considered. 

We might extend our remarks on this point, had we such a report of 
the case as would show distinctly the reasons on which the admission 
of this evidence was pronounced an error. Since the ruling of the 
court below was supported by one out of five of the justices of the 
Supreme Court, there would appear to be some doubt on this matter ; 
and it seems to us worthy of a fuller examination. We imagine the 
objections of De Wolf's counsel were taken under the impression that 
their client's cause was sufficiently prejudiced by the natural sympathy 
of a jury for a woman in her unhappy circumstances, and that the 
introduction of the evidence in question would augment that prejudice 
to a degree that might lessen his chance of a fair trial. 

We will now proceed to the examination of the question how far 
deaf-mutes are responsible for their acts criminally, and will direct our 
inquiries first to the common law upon this subject, that being the law 
of this country and of England, where it has not been altered by 
statutory regulations. 

By the mode of trial adopted under the common law, a man, when 
arraigned for a criminal offense, must answer whether he is guilty or 
not guilty ; for, if he admits himself to be guilty, no trial is necessary, 
and judgment passes against him at once. Now, it is impossible for a 
mute to comply with this regulation ; and hence, at a very early period 
in the history of the English law, it was found necessary to ascertain 
whether a person so arraigned stood mute from perverseness, or 
through the “visitation of God.” This standing mute through perverse- 
ness was regarded as an offense to be punished with the greatest severity ; 
because, as the law then stood, a person indicted for any offense under 
treason could not be convicted, unless he had pleaded, that is, admitted 
or denied his guilt ; and without a conviction there could be no escheat 
or forfeiture of his lands. One accused of crime, therefore, who knew 
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that the evidence of his guilt was ample, and that conviction must 
inevitably follow upon his trial,* had a temptation to stand mute, as 
thereby his land would be preserved to his heirs, and not escheat to his 
lord or the crown. It was, therefore, the object of the law to extort 
from such persons a plea that would subject them at once to judgment, 
or put them upon their trial; and with that view, punishment more 
rigorous and cruel than the immediate infliction of death was resorted 
to, to compel an answer. The prisoner was remanded back to prison, 
and left to starve to death, unless he answered. This horrible punish- 
ment was in some degree mitigated by a statute of Edward I (3 Edw. 
i, c. 12), at least so as to Jessen the duration of the prisoner’s sufferings. 
By the practice under that statute he wus * put in a low, dark room, 
laid upon his back without any covering except for his privy parts, and 
as many weights were laid upon him as he could bear. On the first 
day, three morsels of the worst bread were given him ; on the second 
day, three draughts of standing water ;” and so on alternately, he was 
supplied with this quantity of bread one day, and of water the other,* 
and kept in this condition till he died, or, as the judgment ran, until he 
answered. This most barbarous statute, though long fallen into disuse, 
was not repealed till the reign of George III, when it was enacted that 
persons willfully refusing to plead should be taken and deemed to have 
pleaded guilty. This barbarous punishment of the “ peine forté et dure” 
was one of those relics of feudal abuses swept away in most of the 
American states soon after the Revolution.t 

There is, we have the satisfaction of believing, no reason to 
suppose that those deprived by nature of the power of speech were, 
through ignorance or judicial mistake, subjected to this terrible 
punishment ; for it appears that as early as Henry III it was 
provided that, if the prisoner stood mute, the court should im- 
mediately summon a jury to try if he stood mute through obstinacy 


* And we add one innocent of the crime charged, who knew that, from the 
power of his accusers, or the prejudice against him, he had no chance for a fair 
trial, as was the case with old Giles Cory, in the evil days of the Salem 
witchcraft, by a “ barbarous usage,”’ says the historian Bancroft, “ never again 
followed in the colonies,” he was pressed to death for refusing to plead. 


t If a sentence to be racked to death can be considered a mitigation of one 
to be simply starved to death. 


t It was enacted in New Jersey, in 1795, “ That the law relative to the peine 
forté et dure shall be and hereby is abolished.” (Paterson, 163.) Probably 
if any casé had occurred in which it had been enforced, it would have been 
abolished sooner. 
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or by the ‘visitation of God;” and this was afterwards made obligatory 
upon the court by statute (8 Henry IV, 2). If the jury found that he 
remained mute from natural infirmity, a plea of not guilty was recorded, 
and it became the duty of the court to act as his counsel, and see that 
he had law and justice—a practice which has continued down to our 
own time.—See the case of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts vs. 
Bradley (1 Mass. Rep., 103), where a prisoner, indicted for the mur- 
der of his wife, stood mute, and a jury was impanneled, who found 
that he did so * by the visitation of God.” And see The King vs. Prit- 
chard, 7. Car. and Pay., 303; The King vs. Dyson, ibid, 305, u. a. 
In the State of New York this inquest by a jury is superseded by the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes (2, R.S., 730, § 70), that if a pris- 
oner does not confess himself guilty, a plea of not guilty is recorded, 
and he is put on his trial. 

What was done in the early days of the English law, where it was 
found that a prisoner stood mute by visitation of God, does not dis- 
tinctly appear. Brooke, whose work was published in 1576, states the 
case of a man arraigned for felony in the reign of Edward III, who 
could neither speak nor hear, who was,.therefore, remanded to prison. 
(Brooke’s La Grande Abridgment, Title Crown, 107,217.) The case 
mentioned by this writer is probably the one referred to in the Year 
Books, where, from the very brief report that is given (Book of Assize, 
xxvi, 27; 26 of Edw. III), it appears that Justice Skip informed his — 
brethren that he had a case at the circuit, of a man indicted for murder, 
who could neither speak nor hear ; and it would seem that the court 
did not know what to do in such a case. They finally concluded to 
remand the man back to prison, upon the statement of Justice Hill, that 
he had a case in which a man, who was mad, furiosés enragé, slew four 
men, and that he would not arraign him, but sent him back to prison, 
where he remained until the king pardoned him. Upon the authority 
of this case, Crompton, in his work on the authority and jurisdiction of 
courts (1594), expresses a doubt whether a man unable to speak or hear 
could be put upon his trial for a criminal offense, by reason of his 
inability to plead to the arraignment; and how the law stood in such 
cases, down to the reign of Charles II, we are unable to state. By 
the common law, no man can be held accountable, criminally, for his 
acts, who, from natural infirmity, is incapable of distinguishing between 
good and evil (2, Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, 2; note 2, 1 Hale, 34); 
but the deaf and dumb, though they may be in this condition, are not 
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necessarily so as a consequence of their infirmity, and any positive rule 
of Jaw founded on that presumption would be erroneous. Whether a 
deaf-mute is in this condition or not, is not a question of law, but a 
question of fact, to be ascertained in each particular case. In the cele- 
brated work of Sir Matthew Hale upon the Pleas of the Crown, which 
did not appear till after his death in 1676, we find the law on this point 
stated more intelligibly and rationally than seems to have been the case 
before his time. “A man,” says this great lawyer, “ who is surdus et 
mutus a nativitate, is, in presumption of law, an idiot, the rather because 
he hath no possibility to understand what is forbidden to be done, or 
under what penalties. But if it appear that he hath the use of under- 
standing, which many of that condition discover by signs to a very great 
measure, he may be tried, and suffer judgment and execution, though 
great caution is to be used therein.” (1 Hales P. C. 34.) And the 
view thus taken of the law by this eminent judge was sustained in 
cases subsequently adjudged. The question came up directly for 
decision in a case which occurred at the Old Bailey, in 1773, before 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, the celebrated author of the Commentaries. 
A man named Jones was indicted for felony. Upon being put to the 
bar, he appeared to be deaf and dumb. A jury was accordingly em- 
panneled, who found he was mute through the visitation of God ; but it 
appearing that he was in the habit of communicating his ideas to a 
woman of the name of Fanny Lazarus, she was sworn and examined 
as to the fact of her being able to make the prisoner understand what 
she said; and it appearing that he was capable of receiving intelligence 
from her by means of signs, he was arraigned, put upon his trial, 
convicted and transported.—The King vs. Jones, 1 Leach’s Crown 
Cases, 102.* 

To the same effect was the decision in the case of Elizabeth Steele 
(1 Leach’s Crown Cases, 451.) She was indicted for grand larceny, 
and standing mute, a jury was empanneled, who found that she was mute 
by the visitation of God. She was then remanded to prison, and the 
question was submitted to all the judges whether or not she could not 
be put upon her trial for the offense. The judges accordingly assem- 
bled to consider the case, and were of opinion that the verdict of mute 
by visitation of God was no bar to her being tried upon the indictment; 


* Would there hav@been any remedy on the of the prosecution, if the 
prisoner’s intimate friends had refused to fulfill this unfriendly office of inter- 
preter, thus aiding to procure the transportation, or possibly hanging, of their 
iriend and relative? 
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for they declared that although a person surdus et mutus a nativitate 
is, in contemplation of law, incapable of guilt upon a presumption of 
idiotism, yet that presumption muy be repelled by evidence of that 
capacity to understand by signs and tokens, which it is known that 
persons thus afflicted frequently possess to a very great extent; that 
great diligence and cireumspection, however, ought to be exercised in 
so critical a case ; and that, if all means to convey intelligence to the 
mind of such a person respecting the nature of the arraignment should 
prove ineffectual, the clerk might enter the plea of not guilty. It would 
then become the duty of the court to inquire of all those points of which 
the prisoner might take advantage, to examine all the proceedings with 
a critical eye, and to render to the prisoner every pent service 
consistent with the rules of law. 

Upon this decision being given, the prisoner was again arraigned 
before Mr. Justice Heath; and when the clerk put the question to her 
whether she was guilty or not guilty, she answered, “You know I 
cannot hear.” The judge, upon the supposition that she could hear, said, 
«Your case has been considered by all the judges, and they think, even 
though you cannot hear, that you should be tried on the indictment; it 
will, therefore, be in vain for you to elude arraignment by pretended 
deafness, for you will lose, by such pretense, the advantage of putting 
questions to the witnesses.” But all endeavors proving ineffectual, a jury 
was [again] sworn to say if she stood mute by visitation of God, and 
having pronounced that she did, the same jury were then sworn in 
chief to try her, and the evidence being very clear, she was found 
guilty, and sentenced to transportation for seven years. It would seem, 
from the statement, that the woman, when asked, “ Are you guilty or 
not guilty?” answered, “ You know I cannot hear,” that she had lost 
her hearing at so late an age as to retain the faculty of speech; yet, 
from the difficulty of communicating with her, we presume she could 
neither read writing, nor read on the lips. While the case of Jones 
shows that, under the common law, a deaf-mute from birth, yet not an 
idiot, may be arraigned and tried, if one can be found capable of com- 
municating with him by signs, this case of Elizabeth Steele indicates, 
as we understand it, that even if there be no means of communicating 
to the deaf and illiterate prisoner, yet, if he appear capable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, he may be tried, the court 
taking care that justice is done him; and if found guilty, is liable to 
the same punishment as one possessed of all his senses. We are 
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constrained to suppose that this woman must have been a notorious 
and inveterate offender, else the penalty inflicted, seven years’ trans- 
portation for simple theft, seems unreasonably severe for one in her 
circumstances, to whom imprisonment or transportation, separating 
her from all with whom she could hold intercourse, must have been 
far more severe a punishment than for those not so afflicted. While, 
therefore, we cite these cases to show that it is the law in England 
and the United States that deaf-mutes are, when they evince an intel- 
ligence and ability to distinguish between right and wrong, responsible 
to the law criminally, and may be put upon trial, notwithstanding the 
difficulties presented by the forms of proceedings; we would urge 
that their unfortunate and peculiar circumstances should be taken into 
consideration, to secure mitigation, or even remission of punishment, so 
far as the one or the other may be judged consistent with the ultimate 
good of the unfortunate prisoner on the one hand, and of society on the 
other. 

We recollect two or three cases occurring in New York and in New 
England, in which deaf-mutes were arraigned for criminal offenses, 
but have not the particulars. We will, however, cite, from Beck’s 
Medical Jurisprudence, the case of Timothy Hill, indicted for larceny 
in Massachusetts. As in the English case of Jones, resort was had to 
un interpreter who understood his signs. One Nelson, an acquaintance 
of the prisoner, was sworn to interpret the indictment to him as it 
was read by the clerk, which he did “ by making signs with his fingers,” 
after which the court ordered the trial to proceed as on a plea of 
not guilty. The report of this case is too brief and defective to enable 
us to judge what degree of intelligence Hill possessed, or whether the 
“signs on the fingers” were gestures, words spelled by a manual alpha- 
bet, or a mixture of both. 

The provisions of the common lsw respecting those who stand mute 
have been incorporated in the statutes of some of the States,—as, for 
instance, in Ohio and New Jersey,—without any provision for the case 
of the deaf and dumb. The statutes in question direct that where the 
prisoner is found to stand mute by visitation of God, he shall be remanded 
to prison, and not proceeded against till he shall have recovered. 
We presume, however, this provision would not be held to be applicable 
to the deaf and dumb, in whose case there can be no expectation of 
recovering the fuculty of speech ; and, therefore, the rule of the English 
common law, already stated, will remain in force, notwithstanding 
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the omission to provide for the case of the deaf and dumb in the 
statutes in question. 

A more unsettled question under the common law is whether judg- 
ment of death can be pronounced against a deaf and dumb person 
when convicted of a capital offense. It seems to have been doubted, 
as they have not pleaded to the indictment, and can say nothing in 
arrest of judgment. (4 Blackstone, 324; 2 Hale’s P. C., 317.) Both 
Hale and Blackstone appear to have been in doubt upon the subject ; 
and where such authorities have hesitated, an opinion is not to be ex- 
pressed lightly. But it seems to us that if a man is held to be suffi- 
ciently accountable to be put upon his trial, and to be convicted of 
a capital offense, it follows, from the same reason of accountability, 
that he should suffer the punishment. If he is not responsible for 
what he has done, for want of capacity to distinguish between good 
and evil, right and wrong, he is not to be convicted. But if he is 
convicted, it is a finding on the part of the jury that he is accountable 
in a criminal sense ; and if he is, there seems to be no reason why he 
should not suffer the punishment consequent upon his willful acts. It 
is declared by the conviction that he committed an act, the nature of 
which he comprehended as well as those who are possessed of the 
faculties of speech and of hearing; and if he is not to be punished for 
it, why convict him at all? If he cannot be punished because he is 
unable to hear, plead, or speak in arrest of judgment (things which, 
under an amended system of proceedings, he may do by his counse)), 
why put him upon his trial? Why not stop the proceedings at once, 
as was the case in the early state of the English law, when it is 
ascertained that he cannot hear what takes place, or speak for him- 
self? Either the mere fact that he is deaf and dumb exempts him 
from all accountability to the law, whatever may be the degree of his 
intelligence or of his capacity, or it does not; and if it does not, but 
he is accountable by reason of his capacity to discriminate right from 
wrong, then, like any other human being, he must suffer the conse- 
quences of his willful act. The doubt entertained upon this subject 
springs out of the tenderness of the law toward the accused, where 
death follows conviction, and the strictness with which it insists on 
the due observance of every formality in such cases. The law pro- 
vides that a prisoner, convicted of a capital offense, should be asked, 
before his doom is pronounced, if he has anything to say why final 
judgment—judgment of death—should not be rendered against him. 
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The reason given for this proceeding (The King vs. Speke, 3, Salfield’s 
Reports, 358; 3 Mod., 265) is, that he may have a pardon to plead, 
or because he has the right, at any time after the verdict, and before 
sentence, to move in arrest of judgment, if any ground exist for such 
motion—such a motion admitting all the proceedings upon the trial, 
but assuming or insisting that upon the face of the record itself the 
judgment which the court is about to pronounce would be erroneous. 
In addition to which, the practice is adhered to that the prisoner may 
have an opportunity to address the court in mitigation of his conduct, 
to desire their intercession with the pardoning power, or to cast him- 
self on their mercy—appeals that are sometimes followed by a recom- 
mendation on the part of the court to the executive for a pardon, or 
commutation of the prisoner’s punishment. But justice is not to fail 
because a deaf-mute, convicted as a responsible being, cannot make 
this appeal, or hear, or respond to the inquiry put to him. If he is 
able to converse by signs or by writing, the question may be put to 
him, and answered in that mode. But if he is not able to understand 
the question, even put in signs, it seems to result that punishment must 
still follow conviction, to the disregard of a form, compliance with which 
is impossible. It is not to be supposed that any deaf-mute person, 
wholly deprived of the power of communicating with any one, by signs 
or otherwise, shut out by Providence from all communication with he 
kind, would be convicted by any jury for a criminal act as a responsible 
being. A deaf-mute is, in presumption of law, an idiot, not punishable 
criminally for his acts, until it is shown that he is endowed with sufficient 
intelligence to enable him to discriminate between right and wrong ; and 
the burden of showing this is upon those who prosecute him, or seek 
to bring him to justice. It is impossible to know this, unless there is 
some means of communicating with him, to ascertain what his ideas 
are, or the nature and degree of his intelligence; and if means exist 
for ascertaining that, sufficiently to satisfy a jury that he knew perfectly 
well what he did, and that he did it animo felonico—that is, with a 
willful or felonious intent, the same means can be employed for ascer- 
taining his views upon the question put to him by the court, why judg- 
ment should not be pronounced against him. That is, the amount of 
evidence which would be sufficient to satisfy a jury that he had the 
requisite intelligence to make him accountable for his acts, would equally 
establish that he had sufficient capacity to understand the nature of ths 
inquiry propounded by the court, and to avail himself of anything that 
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he might think would prove serviceable to him. (And it follows that if 
he evidently has not the capacity to do this, the jury should find that 
he had not the capacity to commit the crime charged.) It has been 
shown, moreover, that in all such cases it is made the especial duty of 
the court to do all for him that he might do for himself,—to examine all 
the proceedings with a critical eye,—to look for every point of which he 
might take advantage,—to proceed with the greatest circumspection, and 
in short, to render him every possible service, up to the very moment 
when judgment is rendered against him, that can be done consistently 
with the rules of law. There is little reason, therefore, to apprehend 
that any deaf-mute would be convicted and sentenced upon a capital 
charge, without having every advantage that any other prisoner would 
have upon a capital charge, except that important one of hearing, like 
ordinary persons, all that transpires on his trial,* and of addressing the 
court by the faculty of speech. If a deaf-mute has committed murder,— 
if he has taken life willfully, intentionally—that is, with what the law 
denominates malice aforethought,—he is not to escape the punishment 
with which the law visits the perpetrator. of such a crime because he 
is deprived of the faculties of hearing and of speech. Everything is 
to be done for him, in the course of his trial, and up to the moment that 
sentence of death is passed upon him, that can possibly be done for a 
person laboring under such an infirmity; but he is not to escape the 
punishment due to his crime because a form cannot be gone through 
with on the part of the court which necessarily could only be intended 
to apply to cases where such a procedure was possible. If it is sup- 
posable that a deaf-mute would be convicted of a capital offense, the 
punishment of which was death, who could not be brought to compre- 
hend the nature of the inquiry put before sentence, then all that can 
be said is, that his incapacity to comprehend would be no barrier to the 
right and duty of the court to pass sentence upon him. In every case 
the inquiry should be put and interpreted to the prisoner, and his 
answer, if any, interpreted to the court, If he cannot, or if he will not 
be made to understand it,—for want of comprehension would very natu- 
rally be assumed by a prisoner so situated, if he thought thereby that he 
could save his life,—then the duty of the court is to proceed and pass 


* When we recollect how important is this privilege to the prisoner, of 
hearing the evidence against him, as, in many cases, he alone can give a clue 
to clear up circumstances that make against him, we would strongly insist 
that, where a deaf-mute is tried, all the leading points, at least, of the evidence 
and pleadings ought to be communicated to him, either by signs or by writing. 
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The reason given for this proceeding (The King vs. Speke, 3, Salfield’s 
Reports, 358 ; 3 Mod., 265) is, that he may have a pardon to plead, 
or because he has the right, at any time after the verdict, and before 
sentence, to move in arrest of judgment, if any ground exist for such 
motion—such a motion admitting all the proceedings upon the trial, 
but assuming or insisting that upon the face of the record itself the 
judgment which the court is about to pronounce would be erroneous. 
In addition to which, the practice is adhered to that the prisoner may 
have an opportunity to address the court in mitigation of his conduct, 
to desire their intercession with the pardoning power, or to cast him- 
self on their mercy—appeals that are sometimes followed by a recom- 
mendation on the part of the court to the executive for a pardon, or 
commutation of the prisoner’s punishment. But justice is not to fail 
because a deaf-mute, convicted as a responsible being, cannot make 
this appeal, or hear, or respond to the inquiry put to him. If he is 
able to converse by signs or by writing, the question may be put to 
him, and answered in that mode. But if he is not able to understand 
the question, even put in signs, it seems to result that punishment must 
still follow conviction, to the disregard of a form, compliance with which 
is impossible. It is not to be supposed that any deaf-mute person, 
wholly deprived of the power of communicating with any one, by signs 
or otherwise, shut out by Providence from all communication with he 
kind, would be convicted by any jury for a criminal act as a responsible 
being. A deaf-mute is, in presumption of law, an idiot, not punishable 
criminally for his acts, until it is shown that he is endowed with sufficient 
intelligence to enable him to discriminate between right and wrong; and 
the burden of showing this is upon those who prosecute him, or seek 
to bring him to justice. It is impossible to know this, unless there is 
some means of communicating with him, to ascertain what his ideas 
are, or the nature and degree of his intelligence; and if means exist 
for ascertaining that, sufficiently to satisfy a jury that he knew perfectly 
well what he did, and that he did it animo felonico—that is, with a 
willful or felonious intent, the same means can be employed for ascer- 
taining his views upon the question put to him by the court, why judg- 
ment should not be pronounced against him. That is, the amount of 
evidence which would be sufficient to satisfy a jury that he had the 
requisite intelligence to make him accountable for his acts, would equally 
establish that he had sufficient capacity to understand the nature of ths 
inquiry propounded by the court, and to avail himself of anything that 
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he might think would prove serviceable to him. (And it follows that if 
he evidently has not the capacity to do this, the jury should find that 
he had not the capacity to commit the crime charged.) It has been 
shown, moreover, that in all such cases it is made the especial duty of 
the court to do all for him that he might do for himself,—to examine all 
the proceedings with a critical eye,—to look for every point of which he 
might take advantage,—to proceed with the greatest circumspection, and 
in short, to render him every possible service, up to the very moment 
when judgment is rendered against him, that can be done consistently 
with the rules of law. There is little reason, therefore, to apprehend 
that any deaf-mute would be convicted and sentenced upon a capital 
charge, without having every advantage that any other prisoner would 
have upon a capital charge, except that important one of hearing, like 
ordinary persons, all that transpires on his trial,* and of addressing the 
court by the faculty of speech. If a deaf-mute has committed murder,— 
if he has taken life willfully, intentionally—that_is, with what the law 
denominates malice aforethought,—he is not to escape the punishment 
with which the law visits the perpetrator. of such a crime because he 
is deprived of the faculties of hearing and of speech. Everything is 
to be done for him, in the course of his trial, and up to the moment that 
sentence of death is passed upon him, that can possibly be done for a 
person laboring under such an infirmity; but he is not to escape the 
punishment due to his crime because a form cannot be gone through 
with on the part of the court which necessarily could only be intended 
to apply to cases where such a procedure was possible. If it is sup- 
posable that a deaf-mute would be convicted of a capital offense, the 
punishment of which was death, who could not be brought to compre- 
hend the nature of the inquiry put before sentence, then all that can 
be said is, that his incapacity to comprehend would be no barrier to the 
right and duty of the court to pass sentence upon him. In every case 
the inquiry should be put and interpreted to the prisoner, and his 
answer, if any, interpreted to the court. If he cannot, or if he will not 
be made to understand it,—for want of comprehension would very natu- 
rally be assumed by a prisoner so situated, if he thought thereby that he 
could save his life,—then the duty of the court is to proceed and pass 


* When we recollect how important is this privilege to the prisoner, of 
hearing the evidence against him, as, in many cases, he alone can give a clue 
to clear up circumstances that make inst him, we would strongly insist 
that, where a deaf-mute is tried, all the leading points, at least, of the evidence 
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The reason given for this proceeding (The King vs. Speke, 3, Salfield’s 
Reports, 358 ; 3 Mod., 265) is, that he may have a pardon to plead, 
or because he has the right, at any time after the verdict, and before 
sentence, to move in arrest of judgment, if any ground exist for such 
motion—such a motion admitting all the proceedings upon the trial, 
but assuming or insisting that upon the face of the record itself the 
judgment which the court is about to pronounce would be erroneous. 
In addition to which, the practice is adhered to that the prisoner may 
have an opportunity to address the court in mitigation of his conduct, 
to desire their intercession with the pardoning power, or to cast him- 
self on their mercy—appeals that are sometimes followed by a recom- 
mendation on the part of the court to the executive for a pardon, or 
commutation of the prisoner’s punishment. But justice is not to fail 
because a deaf-mute, convicted as a responsible being, cannot make 
this appeal, or hear, or respond to the inquiry put to him. If he is 
able to converse by signs or by writing, the question may be put to 
him, and answered in that mode. But if he is not able to understand 
the question, even put in signs, it seems to result that punishment must 
still follow conviction, to the disregard of a form, compliance with which 
is impossible. It is not to be supposed thet any deaf-mute person, 
wholly deprived of the power of communicating with any one, by signs 
or otherwise, shut out by Providence from all communication with he 
kind, would be convicted by any jury for a criminal act as a responsible 
being. A deaf-mute is, in presumption of law, an idiot, not punishable 
criminally for his acts, until it is shown that he is endowed with sufficient 
intelligence to enable him to discriminate between right and wrong ; and 
the burden of showing this is upon those who prosecute him, er seek 
to bring him to justice. It is impossible to know this, unless there is 
some means of communicating with him, to ascertain what his ideas 
are, or the nature and degree of his intelligence; and if means exist 
for ascertaining that, sufficiently to satisfy a jury that he knew perfectly 
well what he did, and that he did it animo felonico—that is, with a 
willful or felonious intent, the same means can be employed for ascer- 
taining his views upon the question put to him by the court, why judg- 
ment should not be pronounced against him. That is, the amount of 
evidence which would be sufficient to satisfy a jury that he had the 
requisite intelligence to make him accountable for his acts, would equally 
establish that he had sufficient capacity to understand the nature of ths 
inquiry propounded by the court, and to avail himself of anything that 
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he might think would prove serviceable to him. (And it follows that if 
he evidently has not the capacity to do this, the jury should find that 
he had not the capacity to commit the crime charged.) It has been 
shown, moreover, that in all such cases it is made the especial duty of 
the court to do all for him that he might do for himself,—to examine all 
the proceedings with a critical eye,—to look for every point of which he 
might take advantage,—to proceed with the greatest circumspection, and 
in short, to render him every possible service, up to the very moment 
when judgment is rendered against him, that can be done consistently 
with the rules of law. There is little reason, therefore, to apprehend 
that any deaf-mute would be convicted and sentenced upon a capital 
charge, without having every advantage that any other prisoner would 
have upon a capital charge, except that important one of hearing, like 
ordinary persons, all that transpires on his trial,* and of addressing the 
court by the faculty of speech. If a deaf-mute has committed murder,— 
if he has taken life willfully, intentionally—that_is, with what the law 
denominates malice aforethought,—he is not to escape the punishment 
with which the law visits the perpetrator. of such a crime because he 
is deprived of the faculties of hearing and of speech. Everything is 
to be done for him, in the course of his trial, and up to the moment that 
sentence of death is passed upon him, that can possibly be done for a 
person laboring under such an infirmity; but he is not to escape the 
punishment due to his crime because a form cannot be gone through 
with on the part of the court which necessarily could only be intended 
to apply to cases where such a procedure was possible. If it is sup- 
posable that a deaf-mute would be convicted of a capital offense, the 
punishment of which was death, who could not be brought to compre- 
hend the nature of the inquiry put before sentence, then all that can 
be said is, that his incapacity to comprehend would be no barrier to the 
right and duty of the court to pass sentence upon him. In every case 
the inquiry should be put and interpreted to the prisoner, and his 
answer, if any, interpreted to the court. If he cannot, or if he will not 
be made to understand it,—for want of comprehension would very natu- 
rally be assumed by a prisoner so situated, if he thought thereby that he 
could save his life,—then the duty of the court is to proceed and pass 


* When we recollect how important is this privilege to the prisoner, of 
hearing the evidence against him, as, in many cases, he alone can give a clue 
to clear up circumstances that make against him, we would strongly insist 
that, where a deaf-mute is tried, all the leading points, at least, of the evidence 
and pleadings ought to be communicated to him, either by signs or by writing. 
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sentence upon him. If the court are of opinion that the jury were 
wrong in convicting him, they can defer sentence, unless restricted to 
pronounce it within a certain time, until the prisoner’s case can be laid 
before the executive for pardon ; but if the executive will not interfere, 

the court must pronounce judgment, and order execution. 
It follows from this reasoning, supplied to us by an eminent judge, that 
i as the verdict of the jury, pronouncing the deaf-mute prisoner guilty of 
the crime charged, also pronounces that he had suflicient capacity to 
commit the crime, therefore, this question of capacity is one of the points 
they are to take into consideration. We would suggest, as a question 
worthy of the consideration of criminalists and jurists, whether, as the 
mind naturally revolts from inflicting the extreme punishment of death 
| | upon one already laboring under an affliction so worthy of compassion— 
whether a distinction cannot be made between the capacity to commit 
| greater and less crimes; whether it might not be adjudged, for instance, 
that a deaf-mute without instruction, who knows nothing of the divine, 
| and very little of human laws against crime, but whose passions make 
it him dangerous to society, may not be adjudged capable of committing 
: ‘ ; murder in the second, but not in the first degree. We know of no case 
under English and American law in which a deaf-mute has been capi- 
tally convicted. In the few cases of a capital charge against such persons 
to be hereafter cited the proceedings were stayed on points of form. 
i” The provision of the French law which empowers the jury to return a 
i‘ verdict of “Guilty with extenuating circumstances,” of which we shall 
hereafter give instances, thus, by saving the life of the, prisoner, 
reconciling conscience with compassion, appears to us more rational 

14 than the practice under our common law. 

ha To make this view of criminal jurisprudence, as regards the deaf and 
+e dumb, as complete as possible, we will give an account of the views 
. entertained in Germany, and of the law, as there established, respecting 
the legal responsibility of the deaf and dumb, translated from the work 
of Henke, one of the lading German writers on Medical Jurisprudence. 
(Lehrbuch der Gerichtlichen Medecin, von Adolph Henke, Stuttgard, 
1832, 7th edition. § 289, 290, 291.) ‘As it must always be a question 
of doubt whether the deaf and dumb are responsible beings, where they 
have committed illegal acts, their mental condition should be ascertained, 
in most cases, through the instrumentality of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, educated in private or public institutions, as this class of persons can 
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more readily and satisfactorily inquire into the facts than legal physicians,* 
as they are more familiar with the condition of such persons, with whom 
they come constantly into contact, or the teacher, at least, should be con- 
sulted by the legal physician. (§ 290.) Under the denomination of deaf 
and dumb are comprised not only the deaf who cannot speak, but those 
who have learned to speak more or less, and those who have Jost their 
hearing too early to acquire language in the ordinary way. In conse- 
quence of the imperfection of their senses, the deaf and dumb must 
invariably be deficient in regard to mental development and cultivation, 
and are especially prone to violent passions, to sudden irruptions of 
temper, to irascibility, and are, in general, cunning, deceitful, unreliable, 
and are perversely prone to adhere to their purposes. (§ 291.) As 
respects their accountability to the law, the deaf and dumb are on a par 
with idiots and imbeciles, unless their natural infirmity and intractability 
of mind has been more or less removed by a good education while young. 
And even if their intelligence is cultivated, they always experience 
difficulty in understanding others and in making themselves understood. 
In respect to their legal liability, or accountability for their acts, the 
following points should always be considered : 1, The degree of their 
mental infirmity ; 2, Whether the law violated could be understood by 
them; 3, Whether the exciting cause of the act was difierent in their 
case from what it would be in the case of an ordinary person. All those 
questions, however, can be answered only after a careful investigation 
of the individual case.” 

The question how far uneducated deaf-mutes are responsible to the 
criminal law for their acts, has often been argued, within the last thirty 
years, before the French courts. One of the earliest cases we have met 
is recorded in Bebian’s Journal (1826). An officer, with two assistants, 
went to the house of a peasant near Rodey to serve an execution. 
While they were making an inventory of the movables they discovered 
the peasant at a distance, endeavoring to drive off a cow, which was the 
most valuable article of his property. He was instantly pursued, and 

* In Germany, physicians, denominated legal physicians, are pecan. 


the government to inquire into and report upon medieal questions con 
with crimes. 

t This view of an intelligent German writer we commend to those whose 
imaginations are taken by the German system of teaching deaf-mutes to speak, 
as more attractive than our own system. 

t We shall hereafter give a case of the trial of a deaf-mute for murder, in 
Rhenish Prussia, in which it will be seen he was adjudged not responsible— 
precisely on what grounds, however, does not appear. 
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sentence upon him. If the court are of opinion that the jury were 
wrong in convicting him, they can defer sentence, unless restricted to 
pronounce it within a certain time, until the prisoner’s case can be laid 
before the executive for pardon ; but if the executive will not interfere, 
the court must pronounce judgment, and order execution. 

It follows from this reasoning, supplied to us by an eminent judge, that 
as the verdict of the jury, pronouncing the deaf-mute prisoner guilty of 
the crime charged, also pronounces that he had suflicient capacity to 
commit the crime, therefore, this question of capacity is one of the points 
they are to take into consideration. We would suggest, as a question 
worthy of the consideration of criminalists and jurists, whether, as the 
mind naturally revolts from inflicting the extreme punishment of death 
upon one already laboring under an affliction so worthy of compassion— 
whether a distinction cannot be made between the capacity to commit 
greater and less crimes; whether it might not be adjudged, for instance, 
that a deaf-mute without instruction, who knows nothing of the divine, 
and very little of human laws against crime, but whose passions make 
him dangerous to society, may not be adjudged capable of committing 
murder in the second, but not in the first degree. We know of no case 
under English and American law in which a deaf-mute has been capi- 
tally convicted. In the few cases of a capital charge against such persons 
to be hereafter cited the proceedings were stayed on points of form. 
The provision of the French law which empowers the jury to return a 
verdict of “Guilty with extenuating circumstances,” of which we shall 
hereafter give instances, thus, by saving the life of the, prisoner, 
reconciling conscience with compassion, appears to us more rational 
than the practice under our common law. 

To make this view of criminal jurisprudence, as regards the deaf and 
dumb, as complete as possible, we will give an account of the views 
entertained in Germany, and of the law, as there established, respecting 
the legal responsibility of the deaf and dumb, translated from the work 
of Henke, one of the Ibading German writers on Medical Jurisprudence. 
(Lehrbuch der Gerichtlichen Medecin, von Adolph Henke, Stuttgard, 
1832, 7th edition. § 289, 290, 291.) ‘As it must always be a question 
of doubt whether the deaf and dumb are responsible beings, where they 
have committed illegal acts, their mental condition should be ascertained, 
in most cases, through the instrumentality of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, educated in private or public institutions, as this class of persons can 
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more readily and satisfactorily inquire into the facts than legal physicians,* 
as they are more familiar with the condition of such persons, with whom 
they come constantly into contact, or the teacher, at least, should be con- 
sulted by the legal physician. (§ 290.) Under the denomination of deaf 
and dumb are comprised not only the deaf who cannot speak, but those 
who have learned to speak more or less, and those who have lost their 
hearing too early to acquire language in the ordinary way. In conse- 
quence of the imperfection of their senses, the deaf and dumb must 
invariably be deficient in regard to mental development and cultivation, 
and are especially prone to violent passions, to sudden irruptions of 
temper, to irascibility, and are, in general, cunning, deceitful, unreliable, 
and are perversely prone to adhere to their purposes. (§ 291.) As 
respects their accountability to the law, the deaf and dumb are on a par 
with idiots and imbeciles, unless their natural infirmity and intractability 
of mind has been more or less removed by a good education while young. 
And even if their intelligence is cultivated, they always experience 
difficulty in understanding others and in making themselves understood. 
In respect to their legal liability, or accountability for their acts, the 
following points should always be considered : 1, The degree of their 
mental infirmity ; 2, Whether the law violated could be understood by 
them; 3, Whether the exciting cause of the act was different in their 
case from what it would be in the case of an ordinary person. All those 
questions, however, can be answered only after a careful investigation 


_of the individual case.” 


The question how fur uneducated deaf-mutes are responsible to the 
criminal law for their acts, has often been argued, within the last thirty 
years, before the French courts. One of the earliest cases we have met 
is recorded in Bebian’s Journal (1826). An officer, with two assistants, 
went to the house of a peasant near Rodey to serve an execution. 
While they were making an inventory of the movables they discovered 
the peasant at a distance, endeavoring to drive off a cow, which was the 
inost valuable article of his property. He was instantly pursued, and 

* In Germany, physicians, denominated legal physicians, are appointed by 


the government to inquire into and report upon medieal questions conn 
with crimes. 

t This view of an ieignn German writer we commend to those whose 
imaginations are taken by the German system of teaching deaf-mutes to speak, 
as more attractive than our own system. 

t We shall hereafter give a case of the trial of a deaf-mute for murder, in 
Rhenish Prussia, in which it will be seen he was adjudged not responsible— 
precisely on what grounds, however, does not appear. 
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soon overtaken, knocked down, trampled on, and the cord by which he 
led the cow wrested from him. While one of the officers led the cow in 
triumph, and another dragged along its unfortunate master by the col- 
lar, the son of the latter, returning from his work in the field, saw at 
a distance the affray. This was a deaf-mute of about twenty years, 
tall and vigorous. Furious and indignant at the way he saw his father 
treated, he seized the first club at hand, fell upon the aggressors with 
a savage yell, and, after a very brief struggle, put all three to flight. 
Complaint was, of course, made against father and son for rebellion and 
violent resistance of the officers of the law. The deaf-mute, when 
brought before the tribunal, could not be made to comprehend that 
he had committed any offense. He supposed he was brought there in 
honor of his courage. When his late antagonists appeared in court, 
he was with difficulty withheld from attacking them, and endeavored 
to explain that he saw two robbers, who ought to be punished. Notwith- 
standing the grave nature of the offense, the task of his advocate was 
not difficult. All minds and hearts were already prepossessed in his 
favor; and the advocate had no difficulty in persuading the jury that 
this unfortunate youth was not amenable to laws of which he had and 
could have no knowledge,—that he had only fulfilled the most sacred of 
duties, and exercised the first of rights in defending his father and his 
property.* 

In such a case as this there can hardly be two opinions. But though 
we can readily admit that an uneducated mute is not amenable to the 
artificial laws of society, we should still hold him amenable in cases 
where he violates rights in others which he shows himself so prompt to 
defend in his own case. The deaf-mute of Rodey showed a keen ap- 
preciation of the rights of property; and in uneducated deaf-mutes 
generally this sentiment of property is strong. They must, then, know 
that they do wrong to steal ; and that they are conscious of this is farther 
proved by the fact that when they do steal, they steal with secrecy and 
contrivanceike other men. We cannot, therefore, by any means, 
approve of the defense set up in several cases in France for uneducated 
mutes accused of theft—namely, that an uneducated deaf-mute is not an 
accountable moral agent. The first class we have met with, in which this 
plea was advanced, is that of Nadau, also recorded in Bebian’s Journal, 
p- 42. This uneducated deaf-mute was, in July, 1826, brought before 


. _— de I’Instruction des Sourds-Muets et des Avengles (Paris, 1826), 
page od. 
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the Court of Assizes of Paris for theft. He had already been more than 
once brought before the tribunal for similar offenses, and had suffered 
a year’s imprisonment for theft. M. Paulmier, a distinguished teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, served as interpreter. The avocat-général 
remarked that, “‘ The involuntary interest that attached to the accused 
ought not to make us forget the evidence of the culpability of the 
prisoner. It has been shown by the depositions of the witnesses, and by 
the examination of the prisoner through M. Paulmier, that he has 
very distinct notions of good and evil; that he hid himself to steal; 
that he hid himself to sell what he had stolen; and, finally, that he con- 
fessed with confusion the faults he had committed. Besides, if we 
suppose that deaf-mutes have not as precise moral ideas as other 
men, this Nadau had already been warned, by several judicial con- 
demnations, that society punishes those who steal the goods of another. 
He farther asked the jury to observe how dangerous it would be to 
grant impunity to the accused. It would be to deprive the unfortunate 
deaf and dumb of the resources they find in labor; for no person would 
dare to employ them in his service, if it should be decided that the 
law is impotent to punish their faults. 

M. Charles Ledru, who appeared on behalf of Nadau, rested his 
defense on the ground that a deaf-mute without instruction is not 
capable of a délit. He maintained that the idea of justice and injustice 
can only reach the intelligence by the aid of speech, or of words, 
resting especially on the authority of M. de Bonald, to whose philosophy 
he took pleasure in rendering public homage. Supposing that the 
accused could be held culpable after the law of nature, he asked if the 
civil law could be applied toa man who could never have known it. 
He concluded by saying that society could not complain of offenses 
committed against her by an unfortunate whom she had abandoned to 
himself in the midst of a world which is to him an inexplicable mys- 
tery. Instead of imprisoning the uneducated deaf and dumb, would it 
not be better to instruct them? This reasoning made such an impres- 
sion on the jury that Nadau was acquitted, after a short deliberation. 

This doctrine, that the idea of justice or injustice, or any other moral 
or religious idea, can only reach the mind by means of words, is, we 
need hardly say, utterly false and groundless. If such were the case, 
we should, of necessity, despair that our deaf-mute pupils could ever 
attain such ideas. What knowledge of words they possess is, in most 
cases, acquired through explanations by gestures; and in ull cases, ges- 
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tures form the readiest means of explaining words to them. It is 
absurd, then, to imagine that words, whose meaning they have learned 
only through gestures, can convey to them ideas for the expression of 
which gestures are inadequate. 

But, though we utterly repudiate the philosophy which makes the 
possession of a moral and religious sense depend on the possession of 
a verbal language, we fully admit that, with the uneducated deaf and 
dumb, the intellectual and moral faculties labor under great difficulties 
and disadvantages as to their development. Some of this class of per- 
sons are hardly superior to idiots, and from this low point their intelli- 
gence and moral sense vary over an extended scale, up to nearly or 
quite the average of ignorant persons generally, who are not deaf and 
dumb. Common sense teaches us that where a deaf-mute commits a 
wrong, knowing that it is a wrong, or, at least, knowing that such acts 
are punished when detected, he should be punished, without regard 
to metaphysical speculations as to his exact moral] state. But his un- 
fortunate condition may with justice be urged in mitigation of the pun- 
ishment, and this rational view is the one now prevailing in France. 
Several instances are recorded in which, as in the case of Nadau, deaf- 
mutes have been acquitted by juries in consideration of this supposed 
want of moral accountability ; but in other later instances the verdict 
has been so framed as only to secure a mitigation of the punishment. 

M. Edouard Morel, a very eminent French teacher, commenting on 
one of those cases in which the plea of want of moral accountability 
had been set up, justly observes : 

“Unless he be an idiot, every deaf-mute who, after having committed a 
theft, is brought before the tribunals, knows that he has done wrong; and the 
advocate who is called on to defend him, places himself on a false ground, when, 
to obtain an acquittal, he sustains that, deprived of hearing and speech, his 
client is incapable of attaining moral ideas, and ought not, in consequence, to 
be responsible for his actions. 

“Tf such a doctrine should come to be prevalent, and tobe the foundation of 
our criminal jurisprudence, it might involve the most disastrous consequences 
for society. Men accustomed to crime would seek, perhaps, for accomplices 
among uneducated mutes, and would find in them instruments so much the 
more docile that they would be assured in advance of their impunity. 

“If I had to defend a deaf-mute before the courts, I would carefully abstain 
from advancing a plea that, in order to save a guilty person, would slander the 
dignity of human nature, by pronouncing a sentence of incapacity against 
all the deaf and dumb who remain faithful to their duties. I would not fear 
to avow the fault of my client, but I would throw off the responsibility on society 
itself, which, by a cruel heedlessness, has left to vegetate in its bosom a whole 
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class of its members, exposed without defense to every temptation of passion, 
to every solicitation of vice. Without doubt, a deaf-mute is culpable when 
he commits a bad action; but would it be just to treat him according to the 
rigor of the law! Can the axiom, The law is held to be known to all, be 
applied to a being who is absolutely incapable of knowing the law ?’’* 


We may add that the deaf and dumb themselves, who must know what 
their own views and feelings were before instruction, warmly and in- 
dignantly reject and repudiate the plea of moral incapacity set up for 
their uneducated brethren. And we believe that it has been generally 
abandoned. The more rational plea, that makes the misfortune of the 
deaf-mute criminal an extenuation of his faults, has, however, often been 
urged with deserved success. For instance, a deaf-mute, who was ac- 
cused of grand larceny, with the aggravating circumstances of night, 
and breaking a lock, was, on account of his infirmity, found guilty of 
the larceny simply, without mention of the aggravating circumstances, 
thus securing a much milder punishment.t 

The favor of courts and jurists may also be justly searched for a deaf 
person in cases where he has acted under erroneous impressions natural 
to one in his circumstances. Deaf-mutes, and deaf persons who are not 
quite dumb, are often suspicious and irritable, from their inability to hear 
and take part in what is going on around them. They sometimes take 
as intentional annoyance and insult, gestures or practical jests, unskill- 
fully made, which were merely intended as friendly pleasantry. Piroux 
records the case of Jean-Baptist Villemin, a deaf-mute of 29 years, 
very imperfectly educated, and of feeble capacity. Placed by the 
wealth of his family above the necessity of manual labor, and incapable 
of intellectual labor, he fell into dissolute habits, wandering idle about 
the fields and frequenting public-houses. One night, in a tavern, he met 
aman named Marchand, who attempted to amuse himself and the 
company by making signs to the deaf-mute which the latter did not un- 
derstand. Villemin indicated by a gesture that he desired to be let 
alone; but Marchand continued to annoy him, seizing his head, 
making a bite at his nose, and brandishing round his head a cane, which 
he then held in the attitude of firing a gun, saying to the company that 
he wished to invite Villemin to go a hunting. Villemin naturally lost 


“on Journal, i. 21, taken from La Gazette des Tribunauz, 13th Dec., 


t Piroux’ Journal, ii, 151, Case of Collet, who robbed another deaf-mute. 
The defense was that Collett, who had received some education, might have 
the conscience of a bad action, but not of the aggravating circumstances. 
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his patience; unable to understand what was meaut by Marchand, or 
to express his own sentiments, except by actions, he seized the aggres- 
sor, flung him on the floor, and gave him a kick on the head. Marchand 
was only slightly hurt. The company declared, and he admitted, that 
he was himself to blame; and he said he harbored no ill-will to Ville- 
min for what had passed. Returning home, a distance of several 
leagues on foot, he fell sick and died of a disease of the chest, which 
his family chose to ascribe to the blows which he had received from 
Villemin—which, however, was disproved by the medical witnesses. 
Thedeaf-mute was, in the first instance, sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment; but, on an appeal to the Cour Royale of Nancy, in con- 
sideration of the unfortunate condition of Villemin, and of the brutal and 
inconsiderate conduct of Marchand, the term was reduced to six days.* 

Other cases may easily be supposed in which a deaf person may be 


led to violent conduct by his inability to hear, and to understand * 


what is meant by others. An impatient man, for instance, requests a 
deaf-mute to get out of his way, and, not knowing that the latter could 
not hear his request, attempts to shove him aside, thus provoking a 
manual retort. A deaf-mute may also erroneously conceive himself 
wronged in making change, or in price, weight, or measure, and break 
out into violence. In such cases, we are confident, there are very few 
who would undertake a prosecution for violence by a deaf-mute, after 
becoming aware of his peculiar circumstances. 

The disposition of courts and juries to mitigate the punishment of 
an uneducated deaf-mute criminal has been shown in France and 
Germany in several cases of murder, some of them of an aggravated 
character ; for it is notorious that deaf-mutes who have grown to ma- 
turity without instruction are too often passionate and vindictive. 
Bebian relates the case of Pierre Sauron, an uneducated deaf-mute of 
the department of Cantal, who had formed an illicit connection with 
the daughter of a neighbor. The father, scandalized by such a con- 
nection with a dumb man, undertook to put a stop to it by sending his 
daughter out of the country. For this Sauron manifested the most 
implacable resentment, and finally waylaid and murdered him. The 
sentence was hard labor for life: for the like crime one not deaf and 
dumb would have been sent to the guillotine. When the sentence 
was explained to the deaf-mute, he declared he would rather be put 
to death. 


‘ * Piroux’ Journal, i, 46, 59. 
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Another case we find thus related in the Ninth Report of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution of Hamburgh, Germany. 

“ At Cologne, on the 14th and 15th of August, 1829, the royal Court of 
Assizes was occupied by an accusation against a deaf and dumb jour- 
neyman shoemaker, Johann Schmit, of Kreuznach, who, enraged at 
being upbraided for the defects of his work, had stabbed his master 
with a knife. The principal question discussed was whether the 
early instruction and moral and intellectual state of the deaf-mute 
made for or against his accountability. The jury found that the un- 
fortunate murderer was not accountable; and he was therefore acquit- 
ted of the charge, and dismissed free into the street. This (adds the 
editor of the Hamburgh Report), it is to be hoped, was not without that 
solicitude that might secure a better education to the unfortunate man, 
then twenty-three years old, and sufficient precautions lest he should 
become possessed with the idea that he could do such acts with impu- 
nity.” 

A much more aggravated case than either of the foregoing was that 
of Michael] Boyer, an uneducated and vagabond deaf-mute, of about 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years, who was brought before the Court 
of Assizes of Cantal (France), under the triple charge of rape, murder, 
and robbery, committed on a girl of 11 years, whom he met in a lonely 
place, on Christmas-day, 1843, on her way to the residence of an aunt in 
a distant village, with whom she was to spend the winter in order to 
attend school. Boyer was proved to have pursued other females with 
evident intentions of violence, and had been, some years before, con- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment for theft. The evidence, though 
circumstantial, was conclusive. It is not to our purpose to detail it. 
We observe, however, that the prisoner, being interrogated through 
M. Riviere, director of the school for the deaf and dumb at Rodey, 
denied, energetically, the principal facts imputed to him, and suc- 
ceeded in making it understood that he maintained that the blood 
observed on his garments came from a wound in the head, occasioned 
by a fall while in liquor. What plea was by his counsel set up in 
defense we are not informed. The jury found him guilty of the 
triple charge, but admitted extenuating circumstances—a verdict 
the effect of which was to save the prisoner's life. He was con- 
demned to hard labor for life, and to the exposition publique (pillory, 
or stocks).* It should be observed that the only extenuating circum- 


* Morel’s Annales, ii, 166-170. 
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stances that appear in the narrative of this fearful crime were the total 
deprivation of instruction, and neglected, vagabond state of the criminal. 

A similar verdict and sentence were given in the case of the deaf- 
mute Emmanueli, of Corsica, who had waylaid and murdered the two 
sisters Ristori, provoked to frenzy by the obstinate refusal of one of 
them to listen to his prolonged suit. He had, some years before, killed 
her brother in a quarrel on the same account; and it being considered 
that he had acted with great provocation, was only condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment—a lenity which the commission of the second, and 
far more aggravated murder showed to have been misplaced.* 

The details of another French case of murder by an uneducated 
mute, Louis Chavanon, may be read in Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence. 
This deaf-mute was of such a covetous and grasping disposition that he 
harbored the most violent enmity against any one who purchased prop- 
erty of his father. The deceased, Treille, having become possessed, by 
purchase, of half of the house in which Chavanon lived, the latter, 
after repeated menaces in gestures, meeting him on the common stairs, 
an affray ensued which ended in the death of the unfortunate Treille. 
The sentence was ten years’ imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
francs to the widow and children of Treille. 

Another deplorable instance of the ungovernable passions of too 
many uneducated mutes is furnished by the case of Pierre Lafond. 
who, having been repeatedly detected in thefts of the property of his 
uncle and aunt, by whom he had been adopted and brought up, his 
aunt was at length provoked to the degree of following and reproach- 
ing him in the presence of a young neighbor, of whom Lafond was 
enamored. Watching an opportunity to execute the vengeance that 
rankled in his heart, he availed himself of the absence of his uncle to 
attack his aunt at night, in her bed, with several of the shoe-knives used 
by him in his trade. Her daughters, coming to her assistance, were 
also grievously wounded, but, providentially, none of the victims were 
mortally touched. Taken, a day or two afterwards, wandering in the 
fields, Lafond alleged, by the aid of an interpreter conversant with 
his signs, that he committed the act under the influence of a sudden 
fright and hallucination. However, neither this adroit defense nor 
his unfortunate position could make the jury forget the aggravating 
circumstances of the case. He was found guilty, and condemned to 
ten years at hard labor. 


* Piroux’ Journal, iv, 144. t Ibid, i, 56. 
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In the several French cases that have been cited (and we might 
have cited other similar cases from Bebian’s, Piroux’, and Morel’s 
Journals), no difficulty appears to have been experienced in relation 
to the formalities of a trial; the questions that were raised related 
to the degree of moral accountability of the deaf and dumb. But the 
few English and Scotch cases we have are mostly of a different char- 
acter. In these cases the defense set up for deaf-mutes accused of 
crime has generally turned on legal forms and technicalities. As 
this paper has already extended to an unexpected length, and as the 
cases to which we refer can be consulted at large in standard works, 
we shall restrict ourselves to brief outlines. 

In July, 1817,* Jean Campbell, an uneducated deaf and dumb woman, 
the mother of three children by three different fathers, was charged 
before the Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh with murdering her 
child by throwing it over the old bridge at Glasgow. Mr. Robert Kin- 
niburgh, an eminent teacher of the deaf and dumb, was called in as an 
expert. He understood, from her signs, that she maintained that, having 
the child at her back, held up by her cloak which she held across her 
breast with her hands, and being partially intoxicated, she had loosened 
her hold to see to the safety of some money in her bosom, thus allowing 
the child to full over the parapet of the bridge, against which she was _ 
resting. She indignantly denied having intended to throw it in the river. 

“Mr. Kinniburgh being asked whether he thought she could under- 
stand the question, whether she was guilty or not guilty of the crime 
of which she was accused, answered, that in the way in which he put 
the question, asking her by signs whether she threw the child over the 
bridge or not, he thought she could plead not guilty by signs, and this 
is the only way in which he could so put the question to her; but that 
he had no idea, abstractly speaking, that she knew what a trial was, 
but that she knew she was brought into court about her child. 

* John Wood, Esq., auditor of excise (who is deaf and partially 
dumb), gave in a written statement upon oath, mentioning that he had 
visited the prisoner in prison, and was of opinion that she was altogether 
incapable of pleading guilty or not guilty; that she stated the cireum- 
stances by signs, in the same manner she had done to the court, when 
questioned before the court by Mr. Kinniburgh, and seemed to be 
sensible that punishment would follow the commission of a crime. 

* Beck gives this date 1807, which is a manifest error, as Mr. Kinniburgh, 


of the ager Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, which was first opened 
in 1810, was called in the case, and referred to it in his report for 1815. 
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“The court were unanimously of opinion that this novel and import- 
ant question, of which no precedent appeared in the law of this country 
[Scotland], deserves grave consideration, and every information that the 
counsel on each side could procure and furnish.” 

“At a subsequent period the judges delivered their opinion as fol- 
lows: 

“Lord Hermand was of opinion that the panel (prisoner) was not a 
fit object of trial. She was deaf and dumb from her infancy ; had had 
no instruction whatever; was unable to give information to her counsel, 
to communicate the names of her exculpatory witnesses, if she had 
any, and was unable to plead to the indictment in any way whatever, 
except by certain signs which he considered no pleading whatever.” 

The four other judges, however, overruled this opinion, referring 
especially to a case (already mentioned in a former part of this paper) 
that had occurred in England, in 1773, in which one Jones, who had 
stolen five guineas, appearing to be deaf and dumb, and being found by 
the jury empanneled on that point to be mute “from the visitation of 
God,” was arraigned by the means of a woman accustomed to con- 
verse with him by signs, found guilty, and transported. And it was 
also observed that it might be for the prisoner’s own good to have a trial ; 
for if the jury found that her declaration, that she did not intend to 
throw her child in the river, was true, she would be acquitted and set 
free ; whereas, if not found capable of being tried for a crime, she 
must be confined for life. The woman Campbell was accordingly placed 
at the bar, and when the question was put, Guilty or not ? her counsel, 
Mr. McNeil, rose, and stated that he could not allow his client to plead 
to the indictment, until it was explained to her that she was at liberty 
to plead guilty or not. Upon it being found that this could not be 
done, the case was dropped, and she was dismissed from the bar sim- 
pliciter. Thus, though it is established that a deaf-mute is doli capaz, 
no means have yet been discovered of bringing him to trial.” 

Certainly the sygtem of laws in Scotland must be defective, under 
which important leading cases are decided, not on broad, general prin- 
ciples, but on mere formalities and technicalities. 

Beck cites two similar English cases, in each of which a deaf and 
dumb woman was arraigned for the murder of her illegitimate child; 
and both being found, on matters of form, not capable of taking a trial, 
were ordered to be confined in prison during the king’s pleasure. The 
difficulty, in the first of these cases (that of Esther Dyson, at York 
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Assizes, 1831) was, that her interpreter could not make her understand 
what was meant, when asked if she desired to challenge any of the 
jurors. We should suppose her counsel could have done that far bet- 
ter than she, even if more intelligent than she was, could have done 
it for herself. She was pronounced not of sound mind—that is, with 
regard to the ability to conduct her own defense with discretion. Prob- 
ably compassion had as much to do with this decision as reason. 

From the facts and reasonings presented in the course of this paper 
we deduce the following general principles, for which we have obtained 
the sanction of some eminent members of the legal profession, and 
which are respectfully submitted as being consonant to reason, and 
hence to law, according to the famous dictum that law is the perfection 
of reason. 

As a knowledge of words is not necessary to moral and mental de- 
velopment, a deaf-mute who cannot read or write is not necessarily more 
ignorant in matters that can fall under his personal observation, or that 
form the usual topics of conversation in signs between him and his ac- 
quaintances, than illiterate persons who are not deaf and dumb. — Hence 
a deaf-mute who has no knowledge whatever ef written language, 
may yet, if his dialect of gestures is sufficiently copious and precise, 
possess the intelligence necessary to manage his own affairs, to make 
all civil contracts, to execute a deed or a will, or to give evidence in a 
court of justice—proper precautions being taken that the interpreters 
who accompany him before the attesting notary or magistrate are faith- 
ful, competent and disinterested. 

But as the degree of intelligence and of moral development in uned- 
ucated mutes is very various, some who have been neglected in infan- 
cy being but a step above idiots, they should be carefully examined to 
ascertain whether they really possess the necessary degree of knowl- 
edge and intelligent will. And where any doubt may exist, it is ad- 
visable that teachers of the deaf and dumb should be called in, as being 
more able to appreciate such cases than any other persons, and usually 
more expert in conveying ideas by pantomime than even the friends of 
an uneducated mute usually are.* 

* The late excellent T. H. Gallaudet, in an article in the American Annals 
of the Deaf and Dumb, “ On the Natural Language of Signs” (vol. i, p. 57), 
states the following fact: “The writer of this article, some years , was 
requested, with a tellow-laborer of his at the time in the American Asylum, 
to visit a deaf-mute in a neighboring town, about eighty years of age, pos- 
sessed of some property, and desirous of making a will. He could not read, 
nor write, nor use the manual alphabet. He had no way of communicating 
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Cases, however, as have been seen, occur in which the deaf-mute has 
formed, with some intimate companion, a peculiar dialect, not to be 
understood by others. Here some person who is conversant with the 
dialect used by the deaf-mute will be the best interpreter. This is 
more especially the case with those deaf-mutes who retain an imperfect 
remnant of speech, and endeavor to understand what is said to them by 
the motions of the lips, aided by peculiar grimaces. 

With respect to the formalities used, it may be laid down as a general 
rule that the deaf-mute who can read and write but imperfectly, or not 
at all, should be regarded as in the position of a German or Frenchman, 
whose ignorance of our language necessitates the employment of a 
sworn interpreter between him and the court. 

But where the deaf-mute can read and write well, the best mode is 
that prescribed in the French code. In the case of such, reading 
supplies hearing, and writing supplies speech. Hence it follows that 
a paper presented to a well-instructed deaf person, calling his attention, 
by pointing with the finger, to the writing, should be considered as read 
to him—it being understood, of course, that there should be sufficient 
light, and sufficient legibility of writing. We think, however, it ought 
to be specially enacted that alegal service, in the cases of such persons, 
should consist in giving them a copy of the writ or notice to be served, 
informing them by writing of its nature or contents; and in the case of 
deaf-mutes, who cannot read, or but imperfectly, the reading may be 
accomplished by the aid of a competent interpreter. Any legal oath or 
obligation may be taken or assumed by a well-instructed deaf person, 
by writing out with his own hand the formula before witnesses, with 
such forms of solemnity as the occasion may demand ;’or by a conver- 
sation in writing with the officiating magistrate. 

It should, however, be generally understood that many of the deaf 
and dumb who have received more or less instruction in our schools, 
are still but imperfectly acquainted with written language, and that 


his ideas but by natural signs. By means of such signs, exhibiting a good 
deal of ingenuity on the part of the eld man, myself and companion were 
able to understand definitely the disposition which he wished to make of his 
property among his relatives and friends, and thus enable him to carry his 
views into effect under the sanction of the law.” 

In cases of a criminal charge, the nearest friends of the deaf-mute accused 
would hardly be reliable interpreters. In England, some years ago, a deat-mute, 
named Hewitt, was charged with murder. His father attended his examina- 
tion as interpreter, but the coroner’s jury thinking he did not interpret some 
very expressive gestures of the deaf-mute, adjourned to procure another and 
more disinterested interpreter.—Pirouz’ Journal, v, 18. 
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signs are the surest and readiest means of reaching their conscience 
and intelligence—the surest means, also, that they possess for explain- 
ing their own meaning clearly. 

With respect to civil rights, the deaf-mute possesses all the rights 
of his fellow-citizens whose situation, deaf-mutism aside, is the same 
as his own. Imbecility, insanity, and in some cases even extreme 
ignorance, may disqualify him from making contracts, and necessitate 
the appointment of guardians; but not mere inability to write and 
read, if he evinces, by means of signs, the requisite intelligence. 

And before the criminal as well as before the civil law, the deaf-mute 
has the same rights, and is subject to the same accountability as his 
brother who hears and speaks. We trust no attempts will be made by 
unscrupulous pleaders, or, if made, will be successful, to deprive him of 
the right to bear witness against those who have wronged him. On 
the other hand, while we ardently desire to see all the deaf and dumb 
reach that degree of moral improvement which shall preserve them 
from crime, yet, when they do come before the criminal] tribunals, we do 
not wish to see them screened from deserved punishment by mere 
technicalities, or by arguments of want of moral accountability in the 
deaf and dumb generally. The ignorance and neglected condition of 
an uneducated deaf-mute may, however, be justly urged in extenuation 
of his faults, as an appeal to the compassion of the court, or of the 
pardoning power. And cases may occur in which a deaf person has 
acted under erroneous infpressions, natural in his circumstances—as, for 
instance, in resisting legal process, believing it to be unlawful violence. 
In such cases there is evidently no more accountability than in cases of 
hallucination. 

And as it is of great importance to every man whose interests, liberty, 
or life are at stake in a court of law, to know, as they transpire, the 
proceedings and evidence against him, we think it ought to be made a 
rule that in all such cases an interpreter should be assigned to the deaf- 
mute, who will keep him advised of at least all the important points in 
the proceedings, by writing, or by the manual alphabet and signs, 
according as the one mode or the other is the more clearly intelligible 
to the prisoner. 
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REPORTS OF BRITISH ASYLUMS.* 


Tue present condition of the insane, and the state of psychological 
medicine in England, have received less attention among us than they 
deserve, when we consider the large number who are provided for in 
public institutions in that country, and the vast fund of experience 
which is constantly accumulating as the result of their care and obser- 
vation, by a larger corps of intelligent and accomplished physicians than 
are engaged in this specialty in any other country. The readers of 
this Journal are, no doubt, generally aware that the study of insanity is 
prosecuted under very different circumstances in the British Islands 
from those which prevail in this country. Under the stimulus of 
government patronage, and perhaps as its direct consequence, a state of 
public feeling has grown up there in regard to the management of the 
insane which exists nowhere else. We allude, of course, to the general 
sentiment in regard to the use of mechanical restraint ; and as this is a 
subject that cannot be devoid of interest on this side of the water, we 
propose, in the notices which follow, to keep it specially in view. 
There are also points of resemblance as well as of difference, in the 
circumstances of the insane of the two countries, which it will be 
instructive to examine, and which will receive a share of attention. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which ought to engage the serious 


attention of legislators in this country, that, notwithstanding the great 


increase of accommodations for the insane, the institutions in England 
are still insufficient to supply the demands upon them. ‘The report of 
the General Asylum, near Nottingham, says: “In February last we 
reported to you that fifty-nine of the patients were chronic, harmless 
ones, who might safely be removed to work-houses in which there 

* I. Forty-fifth Annual of the state of the General Lunatic Asylum near 


Nottingham. Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Asylum, on Wednes- 
day, January 30th, 1856. 

ll. The Thirty-Serenth Annual —_ of the Visitors of the Staffordshire 
Lunatic Asylum, for the year ending December 31st, 1855. 

Tlf. Eighth Report of the Somerset County Pauper Lunatic Asylum, from 


Ist —w to the end of the year 1855. By Robert Boyd, M. D., Superin- 
tendent. 


IV. The Third Annual Report of the Lincolnshire County Lunatic Asylum 
at Bracebridge, near Lincoln, 1256 f 


V. Tenth Annual Report of the Devon Lunatic Asylum, 1855. 
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existed separate wards for the care of lunatics; of this number ten 
were taken to the Nottingham work-house, and one to the Lough- 
borough work-house. The relative numbers reported were forty-three 
belonging ‘+ the county, and sixteen belonging to the town. At present 
the Asylum, as regards county paupers, is virtually full.” 

In regard to the use of mechanical restraint, the physicians, Dr. John 
C. Williams and William Phil‘imore Stiff, say: “ We need scarcely 
repeat that our system of treatment, in respect of personal or mechan- 
ical restraint, is upon what is called the non-restraint system. But we 
have had two exceptional cases in the past year, and we think we should 
not have performed our own duty, nor have treated our patients with 
humanity, skill or safety, if we had not for short periods—viz., while 
giving food, during the night, and sometimes during exercise—used the 
camisole, which is merely a dress to limit the use of the hands. One 
of these patients was homicidal, violent, dangerous, and greatly de- 
structive, during the prevalence of his paroxysms; and the other had 
not taken food for forty hours when admitted, and had attempted suicide 
by drowning.” In regard to these cases the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
at a subsequent visit to the Asylum, make the following suggestions : 
Efforts should be made to render the use of mechanical restraints un- 
necessary, by affording to the patients more extended means of exercise 
beyond the limits of the Asylum.” In defense of the course pursued the 
physicians say, and we think properly, that in their judgment it was 
quite out of the question to take a patient, in such a case as described, for 
exercise beyond the bounds of the Asylum. “If we thought it neces- 
sary to give any authority for this exceptional case of the temporary 
use of the camisole as a mechanical restraint, we should find it in the 
eighth report of the Commissioners in Lunacy (p. 138), in which Mr. 
Wilkes, the late resident medical officer of the Stafford AsyJum, and 
recently appointed a Medical Commissioner in Lunacy, writes: “ With 
every disposition to advocate the disuse of restraints to the utmost ex- 
tent, I am compelled to admit that the result of my experience in this 
Asylum, up to the present time, leads me to the conclusion that cases 
may occur in which its temporary employment may be both necessary 
and justifiable.” 

The following extract will show the sentiments of the writers on an 
important point in the treatment of the insane. 

‘Some persons, who have theories of their own to support, or who 
are not really acquainted with the indications and treatment of this im- 
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portant disease, have expressed an opinion that insanity is not amenable 
to medical treatment, or that such treatment is a mere secondary matter. 
If this opinion were to gain ground, it would soon become a fatal error ; 
it would check alike all science, research, and improvement ; it would 
degenerate our public asylums into a system of management of mere 
routine, work, diet, and exercise, forgetful of the labors and observations 
of past experience, and the necessity for the continuance of these ob- 
servations of the effect of remedies whilst living, and of the morbid 
appearances after death ; and it would throw back psychological medi- 
cine into a darker system of ignorance and barbarity than when the 
enlightened Pinel, in France, aad after him Conolly, in this country, 
first awakened the skill of the physician and the heart of the philan- 
thropist to the advantage of a scientific as well as humane treatment of 
the insane.” 
The following table shows the general results for the year : 


Males. Females. Total. 


Patients remaining, Dec. 31st, 1854....... 118 117 235 
“ admitted during 1855 ........... 36 30 66 
Total treated ree wee ere 154 147 301 
Discharged recovered ........--- pnemnene 15 8 23 
“ 1 8 9 

“ not improved ..... 2 2 4 
Harmless, chronic. .... 5 6 11 
34 37 71 

Remaining, Dec. 31st, 1855........-. ance 


The Report of the chairman of the Board of Visitors of the Stafford 
Asylum alludes to the merited honor conferred on Mr. Wilkes, the 
medical] superintendent of the institution, by his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Commission in Lunacy, and to the appointment, as his suc- 
cessor, of Dr. Bower, the assistant medical officer of the Asylum. In 
regard to the removal of patients to the union work-houses, Dr. Bower 
says: “ Ina few instances, when the disease has subsided into a chronic 
and harmless stage, the patients have been removed, by the wish of the 
parish guardians, to the union houses ; but the results of such removals 
have not justified the step, and in two instances within the last few 
months, either for want of the comforts they had been accustomed to 
here, or from some other cause, the patients rapidly died after admission 
to the work-houses.” 
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On the subject of restraint we find the following : “« The total absence 
of all coercion, and the undeviating system of kindness and conciliation 
5 pursued for some years past in this Asylum, and, indeed, in most others 
ce of recent date, have fully justified the benevolent efforts of those phi- 
Bee lanthropists who introduced these important considerations into the 
treatment of the insane. At times, temporary seclusion from the other 
patients during paroxysms of excitement may be not only necessary but 
even highly beneficial; still, great would be the responsibility, and severe 
the blame, due to any one who, having witnessed the effects of the 
present humane system, should resort, even in a single case, to the 
a former debasing and unnecessary use of cruelty and restraint.” We 
. wish to call special attention to the above passage, as indicative rather 
of the untempered zeal of the neophyte than of the settled conviction 
Be of one who is governed by the motto, “T'ry all things ; hold fast to 

# that which is good.” Such truisms as are contained in the concluding 
portion of the sentence may serve to please the fancy of those who may 
have adopted a foregone conclusion, but we cannot perceive how they 
can influence, beneficially at least, the opinions of that very respectable 
portion of the profession who differ with the writer on the subject of 
non-restraint. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Patients in the Asylum, Dec. 31st, 1854... 198 186 384 
Admitted during the year 1855......... -- 98 76 =6«174 


296 262 558 


Discharged 41 50 91 
“ relieved ....... 6 4 10 


77 75 152 


The Report of the Somerset County Asylum for the year 1855 is 
divided into two parts; the first devoted to those portions of the Asy- 
lum management which are interesting to the general reader, and 
which are proper to be communicated, with the endorsement of a Board 
of Visitors, for the information of the public. It has always appeared 
to us that this is the legitimate object of an annual report, and that, in 
carrying it out, matters of science were less requisite to be treated of 
than those topics counected with the administration of the affairs of the 
institution in which the unprofessional reader is more specially in- 
terested. This, it would seem, is the view taken by Dr. Boyd, and 
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portant disease, have expressed an opinion that insanity is not amenable 
to medical treatment, or that such treatment is a mere secondary matter. 
If this opinion were to gain ground, it would soon become a fatal error ; 
it would check alike all science, research, and improvement ; it would 
degenerate our public asylums into a system of management of mere 
routine, work, diet, and exercise, forgetful of the labors and observations 
of past experience, and the necessity for the continuance of these ob- 
servations of the effect of remedies whilst living, and of the morbid 
appearances after death ; and it would throw back psychological medi- 
cine into a darker system of ignorance and barbarity than when the 
enlightened Pinel, in France, aad after him Conolly, in this country, 
first awakened the skill of the physician and the heart of the philan- 
thropist to the advantage of a scientific as well as humane treatment of 
the insane.” 
The following table shows the general results for the year : 
. Females. Total. 


Patients remaining, Dec. 31st, 1854 117 235 
“ admitted during 1855 30 66 


147 301 


23 
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71 
Remaining, Dec. 31st, 1855 110 230 


The Report of the chairman of the Board of Visitors of the Stafford 
Asylum alludes to the merited honor conferred on Mr. Wilkes, the 
medical superintendent of the institution, by his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Commission in Lunacy, and to the appointment, as his suc- 
cessor, of Dr. Bower, the assistant medical officer of the Asylum. In 
regard to the removal of patients to the union work-houses, Dr. Bower 
says: “Ina few instances, when the disease has subsided into a chronic 
and harmless stage, the patients have been removed, by the wish of the 
parish guardians, to the union houses ; but the results of such removals 
have not justified the step, and in two instances within the last few 
months, either for want of the comforts they had been accustomed to 
here, or from some other cause, the patients rapidly died after admission 


to the work-houses.” 
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On the subject of restraint we find the following: “* The total absence 
of all coercion, and the undeviating system of kindness and conciliation 
pursued for some years past in this Asylum, and, indeed, in most others 
of recent date, have fully justified the benevolent efforts of those phi- 
lanthropists who introduced these important considerations into the 
treatment of the insane. At times, temporary seclusion from the other 
patients during paroxysms of excitement may be not only necessary but 
even highly beneficial; still, great would be the responsibility, and severe 
the blame, due to any one who, having witnessed the effects of the 
present humane system, should resort, even in a single case, to the 
former debasing and unnecessary use of cruelty and restraint.” We 
wish to call special attention to the above passage, as indicative rather 
of the untempered zeal of the neophyte than of the settled conviction 
of one who is governed by the motto, “T'ry all things; hold fast to 
that which is good.” Such truisms as are contained in the concluding 
portion of the sentence may serve to please the fancy of those who may 
have adopted a foregone conclusion, but we cannot perceive how they 
can influence, beneficially at least, the opinions of that very respectable 
portion of the profession who differ with the writer on the subject of 
non-restraint. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Patients in the Asylum, Dec. 31st, 1854... 198 186 384 
Admitted during the year 1855..-..... cose «6808 76 174 


296 262 558 


Discharged recovered......----++----20- 41 50 91 
“ relieved ....... 060s 4 10 
Died eee eee ere 30 21 51 
77 75 152 

Remaining .........-. oo 187 406 


The Report of the Somerset County Asylum for the year 1855 is 
divided into two parts; the first devoted to those portions of the Asy- 
lum management which are interesting to the general reader, and 
which are proper to be communicated, with the endorsement of a Board 
of Visitors, for the information of the public. It has always appeared 
to us that this is the legitimate object of an annual report, and that, in 
carrying it out, matters of science were less requisite to be treated of 
than those topics connected with the administration of the affairs of the 
institution in which the unprofessional reader is more specially in- 
terested. This, it would seem, is the view taken by Dr. Boyd, and 
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portant disease, have expressed an opinion that insanity is not amenable 
to medical treatment, or that such treatment is a mere secondary matter. 
If this opinion were to gain ground, it would soon become a fatal error; 
it would check alike all science, research, and improvement ; it would 
degenerate our public asylums into a system of management of mere 
routine, work, diet, and exercise, forgetful of the labors and observations 
of past experience, and the necessity for the continuance of these ob- 
servations of the effect of remedies whilst living, and of the morbid 
appearances after death; and it would throw back psychological medi- 
_ cine into a darker system of ignorance and barbarity than when the 
enlightened Pinel, in France, aad after him Conolly, in this country, 
first awakened the skill of the physician and the heart of the philan- 
thropist to the advantage of a scientific as well as humane treatment of 
the insane.” 
The following table shows the general results for the year : 


Patients remaining, Dec. 31st, 1854 
“ admitted during 1855 


301 


23 
9 
4 

24 

11 


71 
Remaining, Dec. 31st, 1855 110 230 


The Report of the chairman of the Board of Visitors of the Stafford 
Asylum alludes to the merited honor conferred on Mr. Wilkes, the 
medica! superintendent of the institution, by his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Commission in Lunacy, and to the appointment, as his suc- 
cessor, of Dr. Bower, the assistant medical officer of the Asylum. In 
regard to the removal of patients to the union work-houses, Dr. Bower 
says: “Ina few instances, when the disease has subsided into a chronic 
and harmless stage, the patients have been removed, by the wish of the 
parish guardians, to the union houses ; but the results of such removals 
have not justified the step, and in two instances within the last few 
months, either for want of the comforts they had been accustomed to 
here, or from some other cause, the patients rapidly died after admission 
to the work-houses.” 
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On the subject of restraint we find the following: “* The total absence 
of all coercion, and the undeviating system of kindness and conciliation 
pursued for some years past in this Asylum, and, indeed, in most others 
of recent date, have fully justified the benevolent efforts of those phi- 
lanthropists who introduced these important considerations into the 
treatment of the insane. At times, temporary seclusion from the other 
patients during paroxysms of excitement may be not only necessary but 
even highly beneficial; still, great would be the responsibility, and severe 
the blame, due to any one who, having witnessed the effects of the 
present humane system, should resort, even in a single case, to the 
former debasing and unnecessary use of cruelty and restraint.’ We 
wish to call special attention to the above passage, as indicative rather 
of the untempered zeal of the neophyte than of the settled conviction 
of one who is governed by the motto, “TJ'ry all things; hold fast to 
that which is good.” Such truisms as are contained in the concluding 
portion of the sentence may serve to please the fancy of those who may 
have adopted a foregcne conclusion, but we cannot perceive how they 
can influence, beneficially at least, the opinions of that very respectable 
portion of the profession who differ with the writer on the subject of 


non-restraint. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Patients in the Asylum, Dec. 31st, 1854... 198 186 
Admitted during the year 1855........... 98 76 


296 262 


Discharged recovered. 50 
relieved 4 
Died ere eee ee tw 21 


75 
een 219 187 


The Report of the Somerset County Asylum for the year 1855 is 
divided into two parts; the first devoted to those portions of the Asy- 
lum management which are interesting to the general reader, and 
which are proper to be communicated, with the endorsement of a Board 
of Visitors, for the information of the public. It has always appeared 
to us that this is the legitimate object of an annual report, and that, in 
carrying it out, matters of science were less requisite to be treated of 
than those topics counected with the administration of the affairs of the 
institution in which the unprofessional reader is more specially in- 
terested. This, it would seem, is the view taken by Dr. Boyd, and 
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he has accordingly given us this portion of the subject in the first part 
of his report, which contains the usual information respecting the 
employment of the patients, the improvements that have been made, 
and the number of admissions, discharges, recoveries, deaths, etc., 
during the year. 

On the subject of provision for the insane we find the following : 


“ Notwithstanding that public asylums afford every facility for the care and 
treatment of the insane, still the mortality is high, because many of the cases 
admitted are in the last stage of bodily disease, and are not sent until their 
management has become difficult or expensive at home. The removal of 
aged or chronic cases from work-houses, when they become troublesome, is of 
common occurrence. Some remedy should speedily be found for this evil, as 
asylums are becoming crowded with such cases, to the exclusion of those 
that are recent and probably curable. 

“ The present inadequate provision made by law for the sick poor renders the 
Visitors of asylums unwilling to discharge chronic cases. So long as the 
sick poor are under the sole control of persons annually elected, and the con- 
tract system for medical relief exists, a sufficient guarantee does not exist for 
their proper care. Hence, in Middlesex, and many other counties, vast sums 
have been already expended in increasing the accommodations of pauper lu- 
natics. 

“The Commissioners in Lunacy, in their Annual Report, mention numer- 
ous patients, who, under the pressure of accommodation, are from time to time 
discharged relieved, but not recovered, from the public asylums, to make room 
for more recent cases, who, having no home to go to, necessarily came to the work- 
house, and are placed in the lunatic wards, where with far more of personal 
confinement they have far less of physical comfort, and little chance of skillful 
and systematic treatment. 

“The wards specially appropriated to them are very rarely provided with 
any suitable occupation or amusement for the inmates. The means of healthful 
exercise and labor out of doors are commonly entirely wanting, and the at- 
tendants (who are generally themselves paupers) are either gratuitous, or so 
badly organized and so poorly requited that no reliance can be placed on the 
efficiency of their services. In short, the wards become, in fact, places for the 
detention of lunatics, without possessing any of the safeguards and appliances 
which a well-constructed and well-managed lunatic asylum affords.” 


The medical portion of the report requires more than a passing no- 
tice. It has been prepared with great labor. Besides the usual tables, 
showing the occupation of the patients, form and probable cause of the 
disease, duration of attack, result of treatment, &c., one of the tables 
shows the principal occurrences for each month—viz., the numbers 
admitted and discharged; dead and remaining; also the number of 
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epileptics, the convulsions by day and by night, showing an aggregate 
for the year of 3729 of the former and 1423 of the latter; the num- 
ber of violent, dirty, and destructive patients; the panes of glass broken ; 
the average number of patients in seclusion (six during each month), 
and the number under medical treatment (fifty-two). 

The most interesting feature of this portion of the report is the obit- 
uary table, showing the date of death, date of admission, age and civil 
state at the time of death, mental state and bodily condition atthe time 
of admission, duration and cause of disorder, and the assigned causes 
of death in fifty-two cases that occurred during the year, together with 
the post mortem appearances in forty-two cases, and the weight of the 
principal organs in avoirdupois ounces. As a specimen of the manner 
in which this portion of the subject is treated we subjoin the summary 
of lesions met with after death, so far as they relate to the head and 
spinal cord. “The head was unusually small in one male and two fe- 
males; the dura mater preternaturally adherent in eléven males and 
seven females; thickening of arachnoid, and fluid in the ventricles in ten 
males and five females; pus on the arachnoid in one male; brain en- 
larged in five males and two females; congestion of blood in the cere- 
bral vessels in three males and one female ; blood effused on the surface 
of the brain in two males and one female; a rusty deposit under the 
right cerebral lobe in one male ; softening of the brain in three females; 
the brain hardened in three males and three females; the brain was 
wasted in one male and two females; the right cerebral hemisphere was 
from one to two and a half ounces heavier than the left in two males 
and one female, and the left was from three quarters to four and a half 
ounces heavier than the right in six males. The weight of the brain 
varied in twenty-three males from thirty-five ounces to fifty-three 
ounces, and in nineteen females from twenty-seven and a quarter to 
fifty-five nd three-fourths ounces; the average weight in the males was 
46.6 ounces, and in the females 42.6 ounces, which is only a fractional 
part above the healthy average. The optic nerves were excessively 
wasted in one male, blind seven years from amaurosis. The spinal cord 
was softened in six males and three females, and indurated in one 

* female; the lower part disintegrated in one male.” 

It is stated that general paralysis existed as usual in a considerable 
degree among the fatal cases, and the following summary is given of 
the appearances met with after death in this disease. “In a total of 
seven males and one female, the spinal cord was softened in three 
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he has accordingly given us this portion of the subject in the first part 
of his report, which contains the usual information respecting the 
employment of the patients, the improvements that have been made, 
and the number of admissions, discharges, recoveries, deaths, etec., 
during the year. 

On the subject of provision for the insane we find the following : 


“Notwithstanding that public asylums afford every facility for the care and 
treatment of the insane, still the mortality is high, because many of the cases 
admitted are in the last stage of bodily disease, and are not sent until their 
management has become difficult or expensive at home. The removal of 
aged or chronic cases from work-houses, when they become troublesome, is of 
common occurrence. Some remedy should speedily be found for this evil, as 
asylums are becoming crowded with such cases, to the exclusion of those 
that are recent and probably curable. 

“The present inadequate provision made by law for the sick poor renders the 
Visitors of asylums unwilling to discharge chronic cases. So long as the 
sick poor are under the sole control of persons annually elected, and the con- 
tract system for medical relief exists, a sufficient guarantee does not exist tor 
their proper care. Hence, in Middlesex, and many other counties, vast sums 
have been already expended in increasing the accommodations of pauper lu- 
natics. 

“The Commissioners in Lunacy, in their Annual Report, mention numer- 
ous patients, who, under the pressure of accommodation, are from time to time 
discharged relieved, but not recovered, from the public asylums, to make room 
for more recent cases, who, having no home to go to, necessarily came to the work- 
house, and are placed in the lunatic wards, where with far more of personal 
confinement they have far less of physical comfort, and little chance of skillful 
and systematic treatment. 

“The wards specially appropriated to them are very rarely provided with 
any suitable occupation or amusement for the inmates. The means of healthful 
exercise and labor out of doors are commonly entirely wanting, and the at- 
tendants (who are generally themselves paupers) are either gratuitous, or so 
badly organized and so poorly requited that no reliance can be placed on the 
efficiency of their services. In short, the wards become, in fact, places for the 
detention of lunatics, without possessing any of the safeguards and appliances 
which a well-constructed and well-managed lunatic asylum affords.”’ 


The medical portion of the report requires more than a passing no- 
tice. It has been prepared with great labor. Besides the usual tables, 
showing the occupation of the patients, form and probable cause of the 
disease, duration of attack, result of treatment, Xc., one of the tables 
shows the principal occurrences for each month—viz., the numbers 
admitted and discharged; dead and remaining; also the number of 
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epileptics, the convulsions by day and by night, showing an aggregate 
for the year of 3729 of the former and 1423 of the latter; the num- 
ber of violent, dirty, and destructive patients; the panes of glass broken ; 
the average number of patients in seclusion (six during each month), 
and the number under medical treatment (fifty-two). 

The most interesting feature of this portion of the report is the obit- 
uary table, showing the date of death, date of admission, age and civil 
state at the time of death, mental state and bodily condition atthe time 
of admission, duration and cause of disorder, and the assigned causes 
of death in fifty-two cases that occurred during the year, together with 
the post mortem appearances in forty-two cases, and the weight of the 
principal organs in avoirdupois ounces. As a specimen of the manner 
in which this portion of the subject is treated we subjoin the summary 
of lesions met with after death, so far as they relate to the head and 
spinal cord. ‘The head was unusually small in one male and two fe- 
males; the dura mater preternaturally adherent in eleven males and 
seven females; thickeving of arachnoid, and fluid in the ventricles in ten 
males and five females; pus on the arachnoid in one male; brain en- 
larged in five males and two females; congestion of blood in the cere- 
bral vessels in three males and one female ; blood effused on the surface 
of the brain in two males and one female; a rusty deposit under the 
right cerebral lobe in one male ; softening of the brain in three females; 
the brain hardened in three males and three females; the brain was 
wasted in one male and two females; the right cerebral hemisphere was 
from one to two and a half ounces heavier than the left in two males 
and one female, and the left was from three quarters to four and a half 
ounces heavier than the right in six males. The weight of the brain 
varied in twenty-three males from thirty-five ounces to fifty-three 
ounces, apd in nineteen females from twenty-seven and a quarter to 
fifty-five and three-fourths ounces; the average weight in the males was 
46.6 ounces, and in the females 42.6 ounces, which is only a fractional 
part above the healthy average. The optic nerves were excessively 
wasted in one male, blind seven years from amaurosis. The spinal cord 
was softened in six males and three females, and indurated in one 
female ; the lower part disintegrated in one male.” 

It is stated that general paralysis existed as usual in a considerable 
degree among the fatal cases, and the following summary is given of 
the appearances met with after death in this disease. “In a total of 
seven males and one female, the spinal cord was softened in three 
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males and one female, and there was central softening of the brain in 
the female ; in two of the males the dura mater was adherent, and in 
one there was inflammation of the arachnoid and pia mater; in one 
male there was a large quantity of fluid in the arachnoid on the right 
cerebral hemisphere and in the spinal cord; in one male a small por- 
tion of the spinal cord was disintegrated; and in one male the spinal 
cord was unusually firm. In one male, in whom the symptoms of 
general -paralysis were strongly marked, following an injury of the 
spine, no post-mortem examination was made. In one male idiot, who 
had also general paralysis, the dura mater was adherent, and the 
lower end of the spinal cord softened; the brain weighed thirty-nine 
and one-fourth ounces. In the six males the weight of the brain 
varied from thirty-five and three-fourths ounces to fifty-two ounces, 
the mean weight being just the usual average of forty-six ounces; in 
the female the weight of the brain was forty-one and three-fourths 
ounces. As observed in the report of last year, in those cases in 
which the brain was smallest the disease was of longest standing. 

In regard to the medical treatment of general paralysis we find the 
following recorded. Some cases have been benefited, as formerly 
mentioned, by the use of liquor hydrargyri bichloridi; indeed, one 
male patient, who was for some time bedridden, so far recovered as to 
be able to move slowly about, and was taken home at the request of 
his wife, who wished to nurse him herself; and another, also in a 
very helpless state, is now able to go out to work, and appears to be in 
good health ; he has still, however, a difficulty of articulation. 

From the various tables we learn that there were— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Remaining in the Asylum at the commence- 


Admitted during the year.......-.....--. 78 69 147 
Whole number in the Asylum............ 235 258 493 
Discharged recovered............ 33 30 63 

“ 14 10 24 
“ 4 1 5 


81 63 144 


In the preceding notices particular attention has been paid to the fact 
of the constantly increasing demand for enlarged accommodations for 
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the insane in the different counties represented. The same deficiency 
of accommodation is the principal theme of the report of Dr. Palmer, 
the medical superintendent of the Lincolnshire Asylum, at Bracebridge. 


“ The cireumstance of the Asylum being full has already been under the 
notice of the Visitors, as well as of the Commissioners in Lunacy ; and the 
result has been the adoption of a plan for some temporary arrangements, by 
which twenty-five additional patients on each side of the Asylum will be 
accommogated. As, however, the removal of the Lincolnshire patients now 
confined in the Derby Asylum will immediately fill all the new beds on the 
women’s side, the question of enlarging the building, as originally contem- 
plated, will, no doubt, engage the attention of the Visitors at an early period. 

“Tt is not probable that this increase is due to a corresponding increase of 
insane paupers in the county, but rather to the effect of the Lunatic Asylums 


Act, which passed in Nov., 1853, and which has been steadily getting into 


effective operation. The Commissioners in Lunacy clearly point out the 
causes of the large and progressive addition that is yearly being made to the 
number of pauper lunatics under treatment, in their report for 1853, It is there 
stated, that, independently of the facilities afforded for the due care of pan- 
per lunatics by the greatly enlarged accommodation lately provided for them 
in public asylums in their own vicinity, and the encouragement held out by 
the Legislature for placing all such lunaties under medical care in the earliest 
stages of their malady, it is impossible to doubt that the skill and kindness 
with which they are treated in such institutions have tended greatly to length- 
en their lives, and have very materially diminished the average rate of mor- 
tality among them, and, as a necessary consequence, have largely increased 
the number of chronic and probably incurable cases with which all our asy- 
lums, even the most spacious, are rapidly becoming filled. 

“It is further to be observed, that the strongest provisions of the law, by 
which parochial and other authorities are required to take immediate measures 
for placing all violent and recent cases under proper care, are being every 
day more rigidly and systematically enforced in proportion as the machinery 
for the purpose becomes better understood, and with the wholesome effect of 
transferring to lunatic asylums a great many insane paupers who had hereto- 
fore been harbored in work-houses, or allowed to live on a parish allowance 
with their relatives, where, if they were not positively maltreated and abused, 
their mental disorder was utterly neglected. 

“It is obvious, also, that the attention of medical practitioners (as well as 
of the public generally) has been led to take a far more comprehensive as 
well as scientific view of insanity in its various aspects, and to consider as 
properly falling under it many forms of disease which, from not exhibiting 
any strongly marked symptoms, were in former times wholly overlooked, 
although, with a view to their cure, it might be of essential importance that 
the best remedial treatment should be applied to them with the utmost 


promptitude. 
“If all these circumstances are taken into account, it will excite little 
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surprise that the strenuous efforts which of late years have been made in 
England to provide for the insane poor in public asylums should have been 
unable to keep pace with the growing demand for such provision; and that a 
large and every year augmenting class of chronic and probably hopeless 
eases should become accumulated in these institutions, occupying much of 
the available accommodation there, to the exclusion, it is feared, of many other 
cases, to which, as being of recent date, the earliest remedial treatment would 
be most important.” 


In consideration of the fact that, in nearly every county asylum in 
the country, the original accommodation has been found insufficient, and 
taking into view the growing necessities of the county of Lincoln, Dr. 
Palmer recommends that immediate measures be taken for the enlarge- 
ment of the Asylum, so as to contain 400 patients. 


ADMISSINNS, RE-ADMISSIONS, DISCHARGES, AND DEATHS DURING THE 
YEAR 1855. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Remaining in the Asylum, Jan’y Ist, 1855.. 120 123 243 


Admitted during the year. 25 28 53 
Total under treatment......... 153-3305 
Discharged recovered. ..............---- 13 10 23 

mot recovered 2 2 4 
‘Total discharged and died... 25 25 50 
Remaining, Dec. 31st, 1855.............. 127 128 255 


Dr. Bucknill, the Superintendent of the Devon Asylum, is the well- 
known and accomplished editor of the Asylum Journal of Mental 
Science, a new quarterly publication which may be considered, more 
than any other periodical, as especially devoted to the reform system of 
moral management of the insane. As the non-restraint system is not 
at all discussed in three out of the five reports which are noticed in this 
article, and as we are informed in the Eighth Report of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, that “the disuse of instrumental restraint, as un- 
necessary and injurious to the patients, is practically the rule in nearly 
all the public institutions in the kingdom,” we may conclude that this 
system is now the settled policy and practice in England, and that any 
farther discussion of its merits is deemed unnecessary. This being the 
case, it may not be out of place to call attention to some peculiarities in 
the situation of the insane in England, as exhibited in this notice, which 
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will account, in some measure, for the difference of practice pursued 
there from that which is prevalent in this country. There are other 
circumstances connected with the low social position, and the habits of 
quiet submission resulting therefrom, of the class principally composing 
the population of England, which it is not our intention at present 
to dwell upon, but which unquestionably have an influence in preparing 
this class for a more ready adoption of the habits, and a more willing 
subjection to the restraints of asylum life. The peculiar feature to 
which we particularly allude is the stationary or unmigratory character 
of the population of these institutions. The reader will, perhaps, have 
been struck with the paucity of annual admissions compared with the 
whole number resident, and the small number of patients discharged 
as not restored from the several asylums whose reports have been 
noticed, insomuch that recovery or death, with but few exceptions, is 
the only condition upon which the removal of a patient can take place. 
It is easy to perceive how, in an institution where a great proportion of 
patients have been long residents, and have had time to become habitu- 
ated to asylum discipline, and who, consequently, require but a small 
share of minute personal attention, the extra care which is necessary 
to the avoidance of mechanical restraint in difficult cases can much 
more readily be bestowed than under the opposite condition. It is also 
easy to comprehend that the condition of two institutions in this respect 
may be so opposite as to make the sole difference between the adoption 
and the rejection of mechanical means of restraint. 

If the accumulation of chronic cases in lunatic asylums be an ad- 
vantage, in the way that has been suggested above, on the other hand 
it threatens to become a very serious evil by excluding from the benefits 
of asylum treatment recent and curable cases. Efforts have, therefore, 
been made by the Devon Asylum to obviate in some degree this diffi- 
culty, by placing a few selected patients in residence with cottagers in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Asylum. 


“The accumulation of chronic cases in this and every other county asy- 
lum is so serious and emergent, that every effort and justifiable expedient is re- 
quired to meet its pressure. The experience of years past has proved that 
some patients who are perfectly reasonable when under the surveillance and the 
gentler discipline exercised in an asylum, become decidedly insane upon their 
discharge. There are other patients who are always insane, but whose degree 
of insanity is so slight that perpetual residence within the boundaries of an 
Asylum is by no means needful, if they can be advantageously placed 
elsewhere. 
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“Experience has amply proved that if these patients are immediately dis- 
charged, various unfavorable influences are almost certain to occasion a rapid 
aggravation of their malady. In regard to a few such persons, the powers 
given by the seventy-second section of the “ Lunatic Asylums Act” have been 
put in force, and they have been discharged on trial, and boarded with neigh- 
boring cottagers selected as trustworthy and suitable persons. In several in- 
stances the women of these cottages have acquired the right management of 
the insane. Some of them have been employed as occasional attendants or 
domestics in the Asylum, have married Asylum artisans, or other persons liv- 
ing near. This experience has made them willing to accept, and qualified to 
undertake, the charge of such inmates in their houses. Both the patients and 
the persons having charge of them feel themselves under the eye of the medi- 
cal superintendent, who visits them unexpectedly. 

The plan promises to work well. The patients are happy, and extremely 
well satisfied with the arrangement. In one instance maniacal excitement 
came on. The Superintendent was informed of it, and the patient was re- 
admitted into the Asylum without the slightest delay, formality, or expense. 
Had this patient been positively discharged, her re-admission could not have 
taken place without trouble and expense. The system of combining the do- 
mestic care of the insane in the cottages of a rural population with the super- 
intendence of medical officers has for centuries been in operation at the 
lunatic village of Gheel, in Belgium. For the great majority of cases of insan- 


ity it is, doubtless, much inferior to the English system; but as an auxiliary to 
the latter, for selected cases, it appears to be well worthy of a careful and im- 


partial trial.”’ 


During the past year one hundred and forty-three patients have been 
admitted, of whom sixty-five were men and sixty-eight were women. 

The number of patients at the commencement of the year was four 
hundred and forty-five. The average number resident has been four 
hundred and seventy-eight, of whom two hundred are men, and two 
hundred and seventy-eight are women. 

Fifty-six patients have died, of whom thirty-nine were men, and 
seventeen were women. Eighty-six patients have been discharged, of 
whom thirty-one were men, and fifty-five were women. 

The total number of patients under treatment during the year has 
been five hundred and eighty-eight, of whom two hundred and sixty 
were men, and three hundred and twenty-eight were women. 

Of the eighty-six patients discharged, six were discharged as relieved, 
the remainder as cured ; of these, eight have suffered relapse, and been 
re-admitted. J. H. W. 
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BILLOD ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND SEMIOLOGY OF 
VARIOUS FORMS OF LYPEMANIA.* 


In no department of medical science is there less precision than in 
the nomenclature of mental disease. The terms used not only require 
definition, but when defined, do not in any degree correctly express the 
state they are intended to represent. They are, however, consecrated 
by age and use, and so interwoven with medical literature, and the legal 
codes of all nations, that any radical change would create great confu- 
sion. The terms mania, melancholia, insania, dementia, and delirium, 
used by Hippocrates and Galen to express the more prominent phe- 
nomena in certain disordered mental states, and accepted by succeeding 
writers, were adopted by the more modern psychologists, Pine] and 
Esquirol, as elementary types. Thus mania became the radical, ex- 
pressive of a large group of phenomena—the generic term from which 
we have the monomania and other manias of Pinel, the lypemania of 
Esquirol, and the forms of mania of subsequent writers, until we now 
have, according to Guislain, no less than twenty-three distinct forms of 
this disease, ‘and more than one hundred different forms under which 
the phrenopathies present themselves.” 

The necessity for a more methodical and philosophical classification 
of mental maladies than at present exists is universally conceded by 
writers, and all experienced physicians having the care of the insane. 


The official reports emanating from the various asylums, as well as the 
discussions of symptomatology in the medical and medico-psychological 
associations, testify to the want of uniformity in the designation of the 
phenomena of certain psycho-pathological states by different observers. 

Perhaps in no form of mental affection is there so much confusion, 
not only in regard to terms, but also as to the amount of disturbance 


* Essai De Classification et Sem¢iologie, par M. le Dr. E. Billod, Médicin 
en chef directeur de l’asile départemental d’ali¢nés de Maine-et-Loire. 

Mémoire la a la Société Médico-Psychologique. 

Annales Médico-Psychologiques, July, 1856. 
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necessary to constitute a state of mental disease, as in melancholia or 
lypemania, and yet in no other is it more important to have a compre- 
hensive and well-defined classification. 

The disease often passes unrecognized, especially in its earlier stages. 
It is so exceedingly difficult to draw the line marking the boundary be- 
tween physiological and pathological sorrow ; between irritability and 
depression arising from the habitual indulgence in unhappy tempers and 
passion, and the despair and waywardness so often the result of disease. 
Furthermore, persons suffering under melancholy usually exhibit not 
only intellectual strength but often a keen appreciation of their unhappy 
condition. Says Guislain, «* Nothing is more astonishing than that these 
men profoundly depressed should analyze all their ideas—all the phe- 
nomena of their morbid condition—should reason with entire lucidity 
of conscience upon the powerlessness of their will, and the extreme 
desire they feel to escape from their state of dread and wretchedness.” 

In the July number of the “ Annales-psychologiques” we find a paper 
by M. le Dr. Billod, read by him before the Médico-Psychological Soci- 
ety of Paris, entitled an “ Essay on the Classification and Semiology of 
the various forms of Lypemania.” 

“ The study of mental maladies,” says the writer, “ like that of every 
science in its commencement, is yet in its analytical period. All the 
works published since the time of the immortal Pinel can only be con- 
sidered as the result of individual effort, the scattered materials which, 
re-united, will constitute, sooner or later, the edifice, to the completion 
of which we each contribute a stone.” . 

He believes, however, that the period has now arrived in which is to 
be found not only the materials for a good classification, but in which 
the state of science demands some modification of the nomenclature of 
mental diseases. 

The classification of Pine] and Esquirol, which was based upon “ the 
consideration of a single characteristic in the condition of the intellectual 
faculties, drawn principally from the general or partial disturbance of 
the ideas,” though in harmony with the then existing knowledge of the 
pathological character of insanity, he conceives should now yield to a 
more correct one, developed by advancing science, and having as a basis 
the fullest consideration of “all the lesions which characterize each 
group of mental maladies.” These affections, like all others, are studied 
by their symptoms. M. Billod very justly remarks that “ true progress 
should tend toa full and complete study of symptoms,” and on this point 
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continues : “ Now, the symptoms of mental alienation being particularly 
of a psychical nature, they cannot be properly studied without subjection 
to a thorough psychological analysis, which, by determining the exact 
condition of the various faculties, leads to the recognition of those, the 
exercise of which, primarily disturbed, induces consecutively the agi- 
tation of the others. No doubt, in the future classification of mental 
diseases which will one day arise from the progress of knowledge, the 
psychological physician will have regard to all the faculties affected, and 
will endeavor to ascertain, in all mental alienation, the condition— 
lst, of the various intellectual faculties, such as attention, perception, 
conscience, judgment, reason, memory, association of ideas, imagina- 
tion, &c.; 2nd, of the will in its various manifestations, and in the 
double physiological and moral acceptation; 3d, of the sensibility— 
sentiments, passions, and sensations; 4th, of the instincts, in distin- 
guishing, as far as possible, the faculties, the lesion of which, may be 
considered as primitive, and those, the exercise of which, is only dis- 
turbed consecutively by virtue of their mutual dependence.” 

In this view, M. Billod finds himself sustained by recent writers, and 
especially by M. Parchappe, in a paper on the symptomatology of in- 
sanity, published in the Annales Médico-Psychologiques. He concludes 
this part of the essay as follows: “The psychological analysis of the 
symptoms of mental alienation, which ought to form the basis of all 
future classification, will complete, with pathological anatomy and 
physiology, the whole number of conditions under which insanity should 
be studied, and will constitute what might be called the pathological 
psychology of that affection.” 

Before presenting the classification of M. Billod, we must quote his 
remarks on the substitution of the term lypemania for that of melan- 
cholia. ‘ Between the qualification of melancholia given by the ancients 
to the mental state characterized by a depressing delirium, and that of 
lypemania proposed by Esquirol and adopted by the greater portion of 
his pupils, we might hesitate, for either of these titles is equally correct. 
. However, we have chosen that of lypemania, which to the advantage 
of harmonizing with the actual state of the science, unites that of not 
prejudging, like the word melancholia, by its etymological sense, the 
question of humorism, which has had its day. But in adopting this 
name we should make some reservations. For example, we assert that, 
fur from seeing in it, as do a number of physicians, the contrary of 
monomania, we consider it a species, a division of the latter. Are they 
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not both characterized by a partial delirium? Is there, moreover, 
anything in the derivation of the word monomania indicative of another 
character—for example, that of gayety or depression ? Certainly not. 
And if Esquirol, after having proposed the qualification of lypemania, 
for monomania characterized by a partial delirium with depression, has 
reserved that of monomania for designating the monomania marked by 
a partial delirium with gayety,—or, rather, not depressing (because the 
element of depression may be deficient without being replaced by the 
contrary element),—it is well understood, or, at least, it must be admit- 
ted, that in the thought of the master the word monomania had two_ 
acceptations—the one general, which comprehends all practical aliena- 
tions, depressing or not depressing ; the other special, according to which 
lypemania and monomania form the divisions in general; one of these 
affections constituting monomania with depressing delirium, and 
receiving the name of lypemania, and the other characterized by a 
delirium free from depression, and constituting what might be denomi- 
nated, in its relation to the preceding, monomania, properly so called.” 

We are not able to discover, in the above, sufficient reason for the 
change in the use of the terms proposed. If both are “equally cor- 
rect,” either will sufficiently harmonize with “the actual state of 
science.” The doctrine of humorism, we presume, has but little to do 
with the question. So recent and distinguished a writer as Guislain 
preserves by preference the use of the term melancholia, and to the group 
of special melancholias gives the denomination of monomelancholia. 

‘Partial, and more particularly, sad delirium,” says the writer, 
“ constituting the essential and pathognomonic character of lypemania, 
all classification of the various forms of this affection should be based 
upon the examination of the differences which are observable between 
them in this respect.” This element of sadness he finds only in the 
sentiments and ideas. “It is of these alone, and not of the sensations 
and volitions, that we may say, they are depressed.” 

The four following general classes, under which are presented six- 
teen subdivisions, is the classification of M. Billod. 


First Class. 


LYPEMANIA, PROPERLY SO CALLED, OR LYPEMANIA WITH PREDOM- 
INANCE OF Depressine Inras (d’idées tristes) AnD REACTION OF 
Depression. 

This form of lypemania M. Billod considers the generic type. It is 
characterized by a state of universal melancholy. The ideas, the sen- 
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timents, the expression, all indicate profound depression. ‘The patient 
in his delirium is, in a manner, his own victim. Under the influence 
of depressing ideas he is sad. Everything about him—his physiogno- 
my, attitudes, gestures, movements, &c.—express the melancholy, 
which in this case appears to be the result, partly logical, of the reac- 
tion of the idea on the sentiment, of the intelligence on the sensibility.” 

The disease is here considered independently of its cause. It pre- 
sents very notable differences, according to the nature of the idea, the 
reaction of which on the sensibility produces the depression, and may 
therefore be subdivided as follows : 


I. Religious Lypemania.—In this form the ideas seem to proceed 
from the religious sentiment. The exaltation of this sentiment gives 
birth to incessant fears, apprehensions, terrors, and scruples. It is 
generally accompanied by a concomitant exaltation of the moral sense, 
which generates a perpetual fear of doing evil, and that with the 
consciousness of purchasing damnation. 

II. Lypemania with predominance of ideas of: winbliide and reaction 
of depression.—This form of lypemania, which we may consider as a 
variety of the preceding one, because, like that, it originates in the 
exaltation of the religious sentiment, is characterized by the persuasion 
on the part of the lunatic that the devil has entered his body and resides 
there habitually. 

In demonimania, the false idea which forms the chief characteristic 
of the delirium, and which should react in depression, proceeds usually 
from a particular sensation, false or true, wrongly interpreted by the 
patient. 

III. Hypochondriacal Lypemania, with reaction of depression.—In 
this form of lypemania the delirium of depression is particularly char- 
acterized by pre-occupations and inquietudes relating chiefly to the 
health. The attention is concentrated on self, and there is undoubt- 
edly an exaltation of the instinct of self-preservation—not excluding, 
however, an inclination to suicide, for cases frequently occur (and 
many have been cited by authors writing on this subject) of hypo- 
chondriacs accomplishing their own destruction, whose perpetual 
anxieties and inquietudes with reference to their health would seem 
tw imply the fear of death. 

IV. Lypemania with stupidity.—This form of lypemania is no 
other than that in which the reaction of melancholy, whatever may 
be the nature of the depression, amounts to stupor. During the 
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course of this affection it is impossible to determine the nature of 
the pre-occupations which absorb the mind of the patient, because he 
intrenches himself in absolute dumbness. We may not doubt, how- 
ever, that those pre-occupations are melancholy, at least if the state- 
ments of recovered patients are to be believed. 


Second Class. 


LYPEMANIA WITH PREDOMINANCE OF Depressine IDEAS, BUT WITH- 
out Reaction or Depression. 


The question of lypemania, characterized, according to our view, by 
a partial and depressing delirium, in which the element of melancholy 
is confined, properly speaking, to the ideas. The patient has sad 
thoughts, but does not appear sad. The functions of expression, the 
outward habits, the whole exterior, betray none of the depressing 
ideas which occupy the brain. It is even stated that a genuine reac- 
tion of gayety sometimes occurs. 

The characteristic which distinguishes this class of lypemania 
implies so great a contradiction, that we seem, in admitting it, to 
put forth a paradox; and yet nothing is more true or incontestable. 
We shall prove it by facts, although it might suflice us to appeal to 
the experience of those of our readers who have suffered from this 
form of disease. 


I. Lypemania without reaction.—This delirium of melancholy gives 
place to no reactions of any sort. The patient is habitually neither 
sad nor gay. He seems indifferent to the pre-occupations of his 
mind, and speaks of them without any apparent feeling. 

Il. Lypemania with depressing ideas and reaction of gayety.— 
This delirium, manifestly sad, far from reacting in depression, is, on 
the contrary, accompanied by a state of gayety and contentment, often 
shocking by force of contrast. Although in this form of lypemania 
the gayety may not be the result of the reaction of depressing ideas 
on the sensibility, we shall, nevertheless, consider it as a reaction. 
We believe that in this case the joint action which ordinarily charac- 
terizes the sensibility and the intelligence is destroyed, or at least 
suspended, and, consequently, the sensibility becoming independent 
of the intelligence, abandons itself to reactions which are in a measure 
spontaneous. 

Ill. Lypemania with depressing ideas and reaction of irony.— 
The victims of this form of lypemania receive all that is said to them 
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with an ironical smile, with language full of reservations, sneering 
sarcasms, or an affectation of politeness, too evident to be misunder- 
stood. 

IV. Lypemania with reaction of pride.—In this form of lypemania 
the patients envelop themselves in the folds of an imaginary dignity, 
and from an elevation regard the world with affected disdain. They 
are inclined to isolation, and, if addressed, will either maintain a con- 
temptuous silence, or reply in the most insolent manner. 

V. Lypemania with depressing ideas and reaction of anger.—In a 
fifth subdivision of lypemania the reaction of depression is replaced by 
a reaction of anger. Patients affected by this form of lypemania are 
not, properly speaking, habitually gay or sad, but at certain intervals 
abandon themselves to sudden paroxysms of the most violent anger. 
These paroxysms have the effect of salutary crises. 

VI. Lypemania with predominance of depressing ideas, and mani- 
acal excitement, (reaction of mania).—In this form of lypemania the 
reaction of depression is supplanted by a certain maniacal excitement, 
which betrays itself in an incessant desire to speak, an unusual flow of 
language, an extreme inclination to be roused and excited, and a facility 
for passing from tears to laughter. This is always accompanied by a 
predominance of the original order of depressing ideas. 

VII. A seventh group, with reaction of depression, is composed of 
affections in which the patients, with a train of pre-occupations habitu- 
ally sad, complain continually of everything, and are incessantly im- 
pelled to make observations. It is to this form of lypemania that Pinel 
has given the name of “mania raisonnante”—that of lypémanie 
raisonneuse appears to be much more expressive and appropriate. 


Third Class. 
LYPEMANIA WITH PREDOMINANCE OF Depressine IDEAS, AND MIXED 
REAcTION. 
We have the following subdivisions under this class : 
{. Lypemania with depressing ideas, habitual reaction of depression, 
and intermissions of anger. 
II. Lypemania with depressing ideas, habitual reaction of gayety, 
and intermissions of anger. 
Ill. Lypemania with depressing ideas, habitual reaction of irony, 
and intermissions of anger. 
IV. Lypemania with depressing ideas, and alternation of gayety 
and sadness. 
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with an ironical smile, with language full of reservations, sneering 
sarcasms, or an affectation of politeness, too evident to be misunder- 
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abandon themselves to sudden paroxysms of the most violent anger. 
These paroxysms have the effect of salutary crises. 
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predominance of the original order of depressing ideas. 
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V. Lypemania a double phase, or with alternations of melancholy 
depression (reaction of depression) and maniacal excitement (reaction 
of mania). 


Fourth Class. 


witHouTt Depressine IpEas, BUT witH EXPRESSION OF 
MELANCHOLY. 


In this kind of affection, the element of depression, instead of 
originating in the intelligence, seems to reside only in the sensibility. 
The patient has no idea or pre-occupation which can be considered a 
motive for melancholy and yet has a manner unmistakably sad. 

In ordinary lypemania with depressing ideas and reaction of depres- 
sion, the patient has a motive, either real or imaginary, for melancholy ; 
but in this case the sadness is all in the expression, without any real or 
apparent motive for its existence. 

It is very rarely that lypemania manifests this character at first ; it is 
almost always consecutive to a mental state more definite. We ob- 
serve it ordinarily under the following circumstances : 

Ist. In cases of lypemania, with depressing ideas and reaction of 
depression, passed into a state of chronicity or dementia. The patient, 
after having been a long time under the influence of depressing pre- 
occupations, which are motives to the reaction of depression, abandons 
successively these pre-occupations, and yet seems to rest under their 
impulse. The reaction of depression outlives the idea which produced 
it, and in its relation to the sensibility resembles the pendulum, which 
continues to oscillate in virtue of its origina] impulse, or, rather, the 
way in which it retains an impression once made. 

2nd. We observe this form of lypemania in the intervals which sepa- 
rate the paroxysms of intermittent mania. The expression of melan- 
choly, without ideas of depression, appears to characterize so generally 
the mental condition of lunatics with intermittent mania, in the interval 
of their paroxysms, that we are inclined to doubt the existence of inter- 
mittent mania, and to see in it but a variety of la folie circulaire, or la 
folie & double forme, which we have before shown to be better named 
la folie & double phase. 

In closing this interesting subject, we regret that our limits have con- 
fined us tg so brief an analysis of an essay of so much practical value. 
We cannot but consider it a thorough and faithful examination and ex- 
hibition of the symptoms of melancholy in all its complex forms. We, 
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moreover, trust that M. Billod in this work has but commenced a series 
of papers which his rich experience will expand into a complete mono- 
graph of the disease. 


The Medical Profession in Ancient Times.—An Anniversary Dis- 
course delivered before the New York Academy of Medicine, Nov. 
7th, 1856, by Joun Warson, M. D., Surgeon to the New York 
Hospital. New York, 1856. 


This essay, originally prepared as an anniversary address, is, in its 
published form, extended to two hundred and twenty octavo pages, and 
presents a well-arranged record of the more important facts in the 
history of medicine, for the time, and among the nations, which it com- 
prehends. It shows a patient and discriminating examination, by its 
author, of many classic medical writings, of the voluminous Middle-age 
commentaries upon these, and of the historic and exegetic labors of the 
later European critics. With a brief notice of medicine, as it existed 
among the Egyptians, by whom it was first cultivated as a distinct art, 
its history among the Greeks and Romans to the eighth century of the 
Christian era is pursued throughout the remainder of the book. 

We are gratified to learn that the materials for a like notice of the 
science as cultivated in the East during that brilliant episode in the 
march of civilization, the Saracenic and Moorish period, and the Middle 
ages of Europe, are collected, and will be published on some fitting 
occasion. 

While the book before us assumes only to give a general outline of 
the early history of medicine, and while we recognize the ability and 
industry with which the task has been executed, yet it is proper to say 
that we had expected, upon perusing it, to find some brief notice of the 
early philosophy and treatment of mental disease. The facts that 
medicine was early practised in very numerous specialties; that its 
therapeutics were mainly addressed to the mind, as in the Spa-like 
temples of AEsculapius, and through the prognoses of the Apollonian 
oracles ; that Hippocrates, when called to Abdera to treat Democritus 
for insanity, found that philosopher himself engaged in dissections for 
the purpose of determining the pathology of menta] disease ; and, 
finally, that the union of the priestly and medical functions was general, 
especially after the introduction of Christianity ;—all these show the 
psychical character of medical investigation among the ancients. 
Aside from the department of surgery, in which there was constant 
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opportunity for practice among the soldiery and athletes, and which 
was cultivated to a high degree of perfection, it would seem that the 
greatest successes in medicine were achieved through an acquaintance 
with the intimate relations of mental and physical phenomena. The 
varied attainments and highly disciplined mental powers of the physi- 
cians of this period point to this fact. Their fanciful pathology and 
pharmacy, with their lack of chemical knowledge, also indicate the 
little reliance placed upon these in chronic diseases. Mental and phy- 
sical hygiene appear to have been their principal studies in this con- 
nection. 

Several species of mania have been accurately described by ancient 
writers, and melancholia is often alluded to in a manner which shows 
considerable skill in its treatment to have been attained. The Emperor 
Augustus was cured of the latter disease by Antoninus Musa, a cele- 
brated Roman physician, to whom, at his death, a statue was raised, 
in honor of his learning and success. The treatment of dementia, from 
the optimist views of the Greeks and Romans upon the subject of men- 
tal, as of bodily health, we cannot expect much to have been specially 
studied. The people who, at any time in their history, from mere 
motives of state policy, could permit the enactment of laws requiring 
the sacrifice of the physically deficient and malformed, would be little 
likely to cherish the demented and imbecile. 

We are aware, indeed, that the early history of medicine, involved 
as it is in that of almost every branch of natural science and speculative 
philosophy, would require for its writer other qualifications than those 
of the bibliographer, and other opportunities than it is likely would be 
possessed by a professional man constantly occupied. An intimate 
acquaintance with the various systems of philosophy, and with the state 
of political, moral, and natural science among the Greeks and Romans, 
must be deemed essential to the historian who would treat in exrtenso 
of the healing art as represented in their theory and practice. 

Notwithstanding, we were disappointed in not finding some allusion 
to insanity and its treatment, within the limits of the essay, and shall 
hope, in the continuation of the subject by the author through the 
Saracenic and Middle-age period, to learn something of the insane 
asylums at Bagdad, and the foundations of the Emperor Alexius; 
with perhaps a retrospective notice of the mixed charities at Jerusalem 
and Constantinople, established by Fabiola and Helena, St. Jerome and 
St. Ephraim. 
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SUMMARY. 


Insanity 1y THE Unirep Srares.—The number of insane in the 
United States, according to the census of 1850, was 15,610—a number 
furnishing a much smaller proportion of insane to the whole population 
than observation shows to exist. It is to be regretted that this depart- 
ment of the work has been attended with such unsatisfactory results. 
This has, however, occurred not so much from a failure of the author- 
ities who had this subject in charge to appreciate the important ends 
this inquiry could subserve, as from their inability to prosecute it suc- 
cessfully. This resulted partly from the want of experience and ability 
of census marshals, and also from ignorance in discriminating between 
idiotism and insanity. The desire of families to conceal their own 
afflictions in many instances proved an obstacle. To prevent mistake 
and error, the instructions as to the manner of examination were as 
explicit as seemed necessary to elicit the desired information, and 
when marked discrepancies were found to exist in the returns, a new 
examination was directed. In fifteen States an examination in this 
manner was gone through with for the third time, and still the results 
were very contradictory. ; 

The Superintendent of the Census states, that, in consequence of the 
dissatisfaction and public feeling expressed in relation to the preparation 
of the Sixth Census, this department of his labor received more than 
ordinary attention ; and ascribes the difficulty in discovering errors to 
the necessity of reviewing the name of every person in the United 
States, and to the confusion arising from the letters used to indicate the 
insane and idiotic. 

While many of the States have themselves instituted inquiries, it is 
a matter of regret that in many instances where the claims of the insane 
to consideration are not recognized to the same degree, their number 
is made to appear so much less than it really is. In several States no 
public provision is made for the care of lunatics, and, in consequence of 
the small number supposed to exist, the efforts of philanthropists in 
their behalf have been embarrassed. 

The following table has been prepared with a view to the exhibition 
of the number of insane in the several States, according to the census 
returns, and the extent of hospital provision for their treatment. This 
is made up from the operation of thirty-one public institutions, whose 
reports have been received. 
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NAME OF ASYLUM AND 
STATE. 


recovered 
Unimproved. 


State Asylum, Maine... 
N. Hampshire 
“ Worcester, Mass. 
“ Taunton 
McLean Asylum... “ 
State Asylum, Vermont . 
Butler Hospital, R. I. . 
Insane Retreat, Ct 
State Asylum, N.J..... 
$ New York . 
Bloomingdale Asylum, N.Y. 
Hospital for Insane, Penn.. 
State Asylum, 3 
Friends’ “ “ 
Hospital for Insane, Md. 
Mount Hope Asylum, “ 
Asylum for Insane, D. C. 
State Asylum, Miss. 
Tenn. 
an Asylum, Ky. . 
Western 
Central Ohio . 
Northen “ 
Southern ‘“ 
State Asylum, Ia 
“ Cc 


a= 


Census, 1850. 


13091 |9015 44] 
* The last four institutions make biennial reports. 


There are state institutions in successful operation in North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, but their reports not having been received, their 
results are not presented above. The states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Texas, lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, have each asylums in contem- 
plation or in process of erection. 

The returns of the amount of insanity in all the States are defective. 
While regrets this, however, we are more disposed to commend and 


encourage every inquiry of this nature which may attract public atten- 
tion to this subject. 


RESIGNATION.—Dr. M. E. Winchell has resigned his position of Assistant 
Physician, in connection with the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Our thanks are due to Mr. Wilkes for the Tenth 
Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, Eng. 
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The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. Dubliu. Quar- 
terly. July not received. 1856. 


The Dublin Medical Press, Dublin. Weekly. 1856. Nos. 913, 917, 
received. Nos. 902, 904, 906, 907, 909, 914, 915, 916 not received. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGES. 


New York Journal of Medicine. Edited by Samuel 8. Purple, M. D., 
Stephen Smith, M. D., and H. D. Bulkley, M. D. New York. 
Bi-monthly. July, September, 1856. 


New York Medical Times. Edited by H. D. Bulkley, M. D., New 
York. Monthly. July, August, September, 1856. 


The American Medical Monthly. Edited by Edward H. Parker, M. D., 
A.M. New York. July, August, 1856. September not received. 


The Scalpel; an entirely original Quarterly Expositor of the Laws of 
Health, and Abuses of Medicine and Domestic Life. Edited by 
Edward H. Dixon, M. D. New York. April, July, 1856. 


Buffalo Medical Journal, and Monthly Review of Medical and Surgical 
Seience. Sanford B. Hunt, M. D., Editor. Buffalo, N. Y. Monthly. 
July, August, September, 1856. 


Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited by J. V. C. Smith, M. D., 
assisted by Wm. W. Morland, M. D., and Francis Minot, M. D. 
Boston. Weekly. Vol. LIV, Nos. 11, and 22 and 26 inclusive. 
Vol. LV, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. No. 3, Vol. LV, not received. 


The New Jersey Medical and Surgical Reporter. Edited by S. W. 
Butler, M. D., Burlington, N. J. July, August, September, 1856. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. Edited by Isaac 
Hays, M. D. Quarterly. Philadelphia. July, 1856. 


The Medical Examiner, a Mouthly Record of Medical Science. Edit- 
ed by Samuel L. Holingsworth, M. D. Philadelphia. Monthly. 
July, August, September, 1856. 


Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia. From April 2 to June 4, 1856. 


Medical News and Library. Published by Blanchard and Lea. Phila- 
delphia. Monthly. July, August, September, 1856. 


The American Journal of Dental Science. Edited by Chapin A. Har- 
ris, M. D., D. D. S., and A. Snowdon Piggot, M. b. Philadelphia. 
Quarterly. July, 1856. 


The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Pategtionsy- Pub- 
lished quarterly, under the direction of the “ Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons ;” instituted 1787. Phila- 
delphia. July, 1856. 
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Books and Journals Received. iii 


Journal of the Franklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, for the 
Promotion of the Mechanic Arts. Edited by John F. Frazer, assisted 
by the Committee on Publication of the Franklin Institute. Phiila- 
delphia. Monthly. July, August, September, 1856. 


The Dental News Letter. Edited by J. D. White, D. D. S., M. D., 
and J. R. McCurdy, D. D.S. Philadelphia. Quarterly. July, 1856. 


American Journal of Pharmacy; published by authority of the Phila- 
deiphia College of Pharmacy. Edited by William Proctor, Jr., 
Philadelphia. Bi-monthly. July, September, 1856. 


New Hampshire Journal of Medicine. Edited by Geo. H. Hubbard, 
M. D., aud N. E. Gage, M. D. Manchester. Monthly. July, 
August, September, 1856. 


The Medical Chronicle, or Montreal Monthly Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery. Edited by W. Wright, M. D., and D.C. MacCallum, M. D. 
Monthly. July, August, September, 1856. 


Virginia Medical Journal. Edivors, James B. McCaw, M. D., and 
G. A. Otis, M. D. Richmond. Monthly. July, August, Septem- 
ber, 1856. , 


The Monthly Stethoscope and Medical Reporter. Editors and Propri- 
etors, Goodridge A. Wilson, M. D., Richmond A. Lewis, M. D., 
Bi-monthly. Richmond, Va. Not received. 1856. 


Charleston Medical Journal and Review. Edited and published by 
C. Happoldt, M. D. Charleston. Bi-monthly. September, 1856. 


Southern Medical aud Surgical Journal. Edited by L. A. Dugas, M. D., 
and Henry Rossignol, M. D. Augusta, Ga. Monthly. July, Au- 
gust, September, 1856. 


Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited by Joseph P. — 
M. D., and W. F. Westmoreland, M. D. Atlanta, Ga. Monthly. 
July, August, September, 1856. 


New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited by B. Dowler, M. D. 
New Orleans. Bi-monthly. July, September, 1856. 


Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Edited by W. K. Bowling, 
M. D., assisted by Paul F. Eve, M. D. Nashville, Tenn. Monthly. 
July, August, September, 1856. 


Memphis Medical Recorder. Published Bi-monthly by the Memphis 
Medical College. Edited by A. P. Merrill, M.D. Memphis. July, 
1856. 


St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited by M. L. Linton, M. D., 
and W. M. McPheeters, M. D. Bi-monthly. July, September, 1856. 


Memphis Journal of Medicine, Edited by R. H. Harrison, M. D., and 
and Jerome Cochran, Associate Editor. Monthly. August, 1856. 
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iv Books and Journals Received. 


The Peninsular Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. 
Edited by Drs. Pitcher, Palmer, Brodie, and Christian. Detroit. 
Monthly. July, August, September, 1856. 


The North-Western Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited b ‘ 
Davis, M. D., and H. A. Johnson, A. M., M. D. Chicago. Monthly 
July, August, September, 1856. 


Western Lancet; a Monthly Journal of Practical Medicine and Sur- 
gery. T. Wood, M. D., Editor and Proprietor. Cincinnati. 
onthly. July, August, 1856. September not received. 


Iowa Medical Journal. Conducted by the Faculty of the Medical De- 
— of the Iowa University. Keokuk, Iowa. Bi-monthly. 
ay and July, 1856. =. 


The Cincinnati Medical Observer. Edited by Geo. Mendenhall, M. D., 
John A. Murphy, M. D., and E. B. Stevens, M. D. Cincinnati. 
Monthly. July, September, 1856. 


The Medical Independent and Monthly Review of Medicine and Sur- 

ry. Edited by Henry Goadby, M. D., Edward Kane, M. D., and 

G. Robinson, M. D. Monthly. Detroit. July, September, 1856. 
August not received. 


The Louisville Review, a Bi-monthly Journal of Practical Medicine 
and Surgery. Edited by S. D. Gross, M. D., and T. G. Richardson, 
M i-monthly. Louisville, Ky. July, ‘September, 1856. 


The California State Medical Journal. Edito? and Proprietor, John F. 
Morse, M. D. Sacramento, Cal. Vol. I, No. 1. July, 1856. 


The w Wasa 1 Journal of Medical Science. Edited by Drs. J. R. Bu- 
hn King, John W. Hoyt, W. Sherwood, C. H. Cleaveland, 
ro st G. Jones. Cincinnati. August, September, 1856. 


The Medical World. Edited by J. V. C. Smith, M. D., assisted = 
E. S. Smith, M. D. Boston. Vol. I, No.1. 1856. 
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